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éxhilarates 
protects 
cools 


 . FF : mo! FTER your next shave, 

| i. SS _. 4 douse Listerine on the face 
7 . fr & | ‘ full strength. ila 

What a nice reaction, Cool- 

ing! A new sense of vigor and 

freshness. Amazing stimulation 

—— YF ~_. ae for tired skin. And all the 

<4 3 at once. Also you have the 

- satisfaction of knowing that the 

antiseptic essential oils of Lis 

terine are enemies of infection. 


|. the new Listerine 
- |S. _ Shaving Cream? 

. = Cools your skin while you 
2] = __ shave and keeps it cool after- 
3 ; ward. An outstanding shav- 

ing cream in every respect. 
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Radio Broadcast 


Radio’s Most Important 45 
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Use Ward’s for Fast Service 


Begin today saving money by ssing this book regularly. 
Don’t hesitate to send orders often. They will be started 
back to you the same day they are received. The rule at 
Ward’s is: “In today—out today.” You will be pleased 
by the prompt service at Ward’s: There is no more 
convenient way to shop. / 

You buy something almost every week. Therefore 
this book offers you a weekly saving. In the course of a 
year you can easily save $75.00 or $100.00 or more 
through the regular use of this book. Before you buy 
pane look it up in Ward’s—The World’s Greatest 


a Abways look it up in 
ARD’S CATALOGUE | 


you buy 


RE you using your Ward Catalogue regu- 
larly? Do you really take advantage of 


every opportunity for saving that this 
book has brought into your home? All over the 
world we wa for spot cash, in the most advan- 
tageous markets, to secure for you the best 
things, at the lowest prices. 


You have choice of 
33,000 guaranteed articles 


It is not possible for you to find anywhere a 
greater selection of carefully tested merchandise 
than is offered in this book. No matter what it is 
you want to buy, whether for your personal use, 
for the family, for the farm or home—you should 
look it up in Ward’s Catalogue! You can save 
money. on every purchase, and you secure a 
double saving at Ward’s, a saving in price and 
the saving that reliable, long-service goods 
always bring. 


Truly- the World’s Greatest Catalogue 


This Fall’s wonderful new book has been called 
“The World’s Greatest Catalogue.” It is offer- 
ing you a greater variety of new and stylish mer- 
chandise than ever before. This Fall Catalogue 
is the finest presentation of merchandise that 
the skill of artists, photographers and printers 
has been able to devise,-with the aid of our 56 
years of experience in making catalogues. 


In it you will find many more interesting 

a than ever before; more merchan- 

ise is pictured in exact colors to help you see in 
advance just what you will get. 


But that is not all—it is truly the World’s great- 
est because of the tremendous service it is render- 
ing the American Public in securing and estab- 
lishing low prices, the right price to pay for quality 
merchandise, 

Remember that whether you order from Ward’s 
a box of tacks or a 9-room house with all its 
equipment, 2 bp are protected by a money-back 
guarantee, the pledge of value which has been 
upheld since 1872. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO KANSASCITY ST. PAUL BALTIMORE 
PORTLAND, ORE.. OAKLAND, CALIF. FORT WORTH 
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Results of tests conducted on our Research Farm at Ashland, Ohig 
—_—_—_ — 


























These shoats got Tonic These shoats did not get Tonic 

oa These 6 shoats are wormy and “undersized”—they were These are the same kind of shoats as the others; same 
% farrowed in the spring and ieft to rough it until fall. At age, same cepacia but a little better individuals, 

; 5 months old their average weight was 53% pounds. 
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one lot of shoats gained 3 faster than the other lot — 


THESE two lots of shoats were placed on test. Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic in the slop twice 
Both lots had all the ear corn they would con- a day. 
sume and were-given slop twice a day. The slop At the end of 71 days, the Tonic group reached 
was composed of 8 parts middlings, 1 part tank- an average weight of 202 Ibs. each. The average 





age, 1 part oil meal, and water. weight of the Non-Tonic group at that time was 
There was no difference in the feeding of these 157 ibs. each. 
two lots of shoats except that one lot received There follows a table of comparative figures: 
Tonic shoats Non-Tonic shoats 
Gain in 71 days . @ = s 8 cy a $91 Ibs. 624 Ibs. 
Average daily gain . . o -« e« 21 iba, 1.5 Ibs. 
Feed required per 100 lbs. gain » ea Rae. 419 Ibs. 
Cost per 100 Ibs. gain - » «» $5.48 (ine. Tonic) $7.43 


The Non-Tonic shoats were continued on the same ration until they 
reached an average weight of 200 Ibs. each. This required 29 days additional 
time and $19.11 worth of feed. 


The Tonic controlled the intestinal worms. It Tonic), while the shoats that did not have 
supplied minerals necessary to build bone and Tonic required $7.43 worth of feed for each 
body tissue. - 100 Ibs. of gain. 7 
< The Tonic kept the appetite constantly on That’s why the shoats that had Dr. Hess 

edge, and the bowels regular. It kept the shoats Improved Stock.Tonic were ready for market 29 
thriving every day from the first day to the finish. days earlier than the shoats that did not have 
That’s why the shoats that had Tonic required the Tonic. 
only 295-Ibs. of feed, while the shoats that did not Remember, Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
have Tonic required 419 Ibs. of feed to produce . does not take the place of feed and no feed can 
each 100 Ibs. gain. take the place of Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic. 
| That’s why the shoats that had Tonic produced No additional minerals are required when Dr. 
100 lbs. of pork at a cost of $5.48 (including Hess Improved Stock Tonic is fed. 



























































These are the same hogs that —_ Fey to the left 71 cali later. These a mize the same pret that appear pias to the right J 
shoats gained 891 lbs. in 71 d They averaged 2.1 Ibs. gain per day. shoats required 100 days to gain 882 Ibs, They pronamed 1.5 ibs. ital per day. 


Dr. Hess ccataeead Stock Tonic 


| 
| _ Appetizer, Worm Controller and Mineral Balance 
ee —all combined in one product 


Adopt.our plan of continuous feeding of this Tonic for at least 60 days, and see what 
i it means to you in increased thrift and gains. It will require 21, lbs. of Tonic for 60 
i. days and cost but 25c for each 100-lb. shoat. See your local Dr. Hess dealer today. 








| _. RESEARCH FARM—DR. HESS & CLARK, Incorporated— ASHLAND, OHIO — 
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COOPERATIVE COUNTIES OF IOWA 


How Do the Different Counties Rank in Per Cent of Products Sold Cooperatively? 


counties? What counties sell the larg- 

est percentage of their farm products 

‘thru cooperative agencies? How does your 

own county rank in this respect with its 
? 

What answers would you make to these ques- 
tis? Make a note of your estimate and then 
i at the map on this page. How near did 

come ? 

The map does not show the total volume of 
farm products marketed cooperatively. That 
would hardly be fair to the counties whose 
“grea, or the lay of whose land, make the total 
crop and livestock production fairly small. In- 
stead we took the total production of crops and 
livestock for every county and then divided it 
into the volume handled cooperatively. The 

ing figure is the percentage of the total 
that is handled thru cooperative agencies. 

The figures on total volume were taken from 
a survey made by the agricultural economic 
section of the Iowa State College. The volume 
of cooperative sales is taken 


WV eo are Iowa’s leading cooperative 


west to both the Missouri and the Mississippi 
rivers, has the next best average. For the north 
central part of this section Hancock county, 
with a percent of 29.97, is about the best. Farm- 
ers’ elevators, shipping associations and eream- 


‘eries handle the. cooperative business here. 


Over the eastern part of the same general sec- 
tion Iowa county, with 25.32 per cent, ranks 
high. Iowa county’s shipping associations ac- 
count for a good deal of this. 


Calhoun Leads in Northwest Section 


Over in the corn surplus territory in north- 
western and north central Iowa the pereentage 
handled cooperatively is a good deal lower than 
in the other sections. Here, too, is a lot of va- 
riation between neighboring counties. The 
leader seems to be Calhoun with 19.78 per cent. 
Calhoun is in the center of the farmers’ eleva- 
tor field and its elevators and its shipping as- 
sociations bring up its total to a fairly high 
point. 

In southern Iowa, whieh relies more on live- 


have practically been elimimated. There are 
still a few cream stations but these are handling 
mostly a grade of cream that thé cooperatives 
will not aeeept. 

Hancoek county has perhaps as good a repre- 
sentation of each phase of cooperative as any 
county in the state. They have a group of 
farmers’ elevators, creameries and shipping as- 
sociations. Each of these groups has a eounty 
organization, and is putting on a county-wide 
educational program. 

‘here are nime cooperative elevators m the 
county, several organized in the early days and 
four as late as 1920. There are eight shipping 
associations with a fair pereentage on the con- 
traet basis. These assoeiations were first or- 
ganized eight years ago. There are six cooper: 
ative ereameries in the county, mostly organ- 
ized some years ago. 

These percentages, as one of our readers 
points out, can’ not be taken to prove too much. 
Some cooperatives are such in name only. A 
temporary boom in cooperation may account 

for some high standings. 






































sia gg 1925 agricultural Yet the figures are of some 
Like all surveys, — ST EE value. They indicate rough- 
fais bexin to be out of date 19.2t | 1944! 9.06 | 14.16 | 24.19} 25.20} 24.26} 1643 } 13:70 | 2545} 1671 ly the strength and weakness 
-by the time they are avail- Sux oan —tecay RS : of the different Iowa eoun- 
FLOYO > . C } 
aie The figures given | Jigex [rsce| nce [i240] _fosar [map |taae ao ewe form eee 
Some allowance must be PLYMOUTH [CHEROKEE [BUENA ST3B | SZ IS tle harder at the job of put- 
made for changes in the co- 2.95 | S13 | 1742 | 1239} 1995 }22.27} 1297} 1249 | 17.52 ting more business in the 
rative situation in the =% hands. of cooperatives. 
Afferent counties since E aoa salirs mye) uss |msdlincalaa te Poe ee cer satigaeencis an nin Ser 
then. - : : , . 5 : mig be FAA [SENTON [LINN [JONES GON operative county be like? 
It should be added that RAWFORD [CARROLL [GREENE [BOONE [STORY SHALL 12% | 22-22 Probably nine-tenths of its 
the figures represent only 587 | 7.40 | 3.73 | 268 | 27t A781 | 1.38 | 927 | 956 | 1041 CLINTON grain would be handled by 
the marketimg side of coop- CEDAR 8.31 farm elevators, nine-tenths 
eration. Unfortunately no eel gon pend pore ued pes aa of its cream by farmers” 
f 17, 1747 | 25.32) 10.66 |12.60 |scorr C : ‘ 
surveys are available 3.93 | 901 |t2.67} 1721 | 1064} 7.16 | 17.63 eet cxtilinaéilada lide ciiedagadii 
toshow the amount of coop- RARTTAME roa ; ARON REOKUR 1 of its livestoek thru farmers’ 
etre “pe: - — te 3.92  }1067 |1067 | 913 | oe | 509] 1629| 4541912 hoe sipping pegscrbin a8 en 
al amount purchase ; cooperatives wou e tie 
by farmers. . ne — ee Lapeer | tebsthet in county federa- 
The map as it stands is L60 | 634 125.28} 24.67} 1044] 15.13 | O44) £79 |2186 |4-90/7 os tions. Farm organizations, 
‘Worth some study. Why are pee, pe gam cp peste) sy, crag geet ptm eountry ehurehes, country 
some counties so extraordi- . O26 | 1732 | 1573 | 1044] 7.84 | 1053 | 20,94) 6/9 | 1252 ee a schools would be working 
marily weak? There is an with the business groups on 
explanation in counties that an educational program. 
lie elose to a big market, for The figures on the map show for each Iowa county the percentage of the Not only this. After the 
the private trucking busi- total crops and livestock sold that is marketed cooperatively. farm product left the coun- 
ness there has in many cases ty, it should still be handled 











mocked out cooperative 
‘shipping associations. In other counties, how- 
ever, where conditions are almost the same, one 
will show three or four times as much cooper- 
ative business being done as its neighbor. It 
pay some of the weaker counties to send 
‘4 committee around to find out how the 
‘stronger eounties got that way. 


Clayton County Leads the State 


ating in the state and in its section is 
nm county. Over half of the crop and 
tock products sold out of the county go 
| the hands of cooperative agencies. . This 
itentace of 57.15 represents butter sold thru 
. fteen cooperative creameries, and live- 
Stock sold thru the nineteen shipping associa- 
No other county in the state eomes at all 

to Clayton’s record. 
figuring out the leading eounties it is 
pesbabie only fair to divide the state up into 
nt sections. The volume handled coop- 
eratively in the northeastern dairy seetion is 
generally fairly high.” The corn and feeding 
Seetion stretching from Haneock and Cerro 
#0 south to the Marion line, then east and 








stock and less on corn than many other parts 
of the state, we find Adams county with 25.28 
per cent in the lead. Shipping associations ac- 
count for most of the business here. Lee eoun- 
ty, over at the other side of the state, has al- 
most as good a record with.24.55 per cent. 

These are leading counties. What are some 
of the bad ones? Look them up yourself. It 
is interesting to note that Plymouth and Wood- 
bury, right next to Sioux City, and Pottawat- 
tamie and Harrison, next to Council Bluffs and 
Omaha, show the influence of the truck in 
holding down the percentage of cooperative 
business. Shipping associations, of course, have 
been the prineipal vietims. 

Come back to Clayton county again. Her 
primcipak pride is im her creameries. The 
county leads the state im the production of dai- 
rying products. Clayton county cows are sec- 
ond in the state in average production. It is 
second in the number of creameries. Ten cow 
testing associations have been organized in the 
eounty. The nineteen shipping associations in 
the county control a very large percentage of 
the livestock shipped out. Individual buyers, 





thru cooperative agencies. 
Livestock would go to the eooperative eommis- 
sion firm at the terminal. or to a nearby coop- 
erative concentration point. The grain would 
be handled by a eooperative sales ageney, and 
the butter by a federation covering the heavy 
butter producing sections of the middle-west- 
ern states. Most of these marketing agencies 
are still in the future. The really cooperative 
county, however, will be doing what it can to 
make the future into the present. 


Must Get Full Value in Buying and Selling 


There is probably also a further requirement. 
What is bemg done with the money received 
thru these cooperative agencies? Is the farm 
ineome of the county bemg used to make bet- 
ter communities and better homes, or is it being 
capitalized in the form of higher land values or 
diverted in some other way? A county ean 
hardly reach the highest standard unless it is 
not only able to get full value in cash for the 
things it sells, but also to get full value when it 
trades that cash for the things that_make com- 
fortable and successful living on the farms. 

‘How Goes your own county measure up? 
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Iowa, as Second-class Matter. 








NOT ENOUGH BUYERS 


PROMINENT economist has just recorded 
his guess that the rapidly increasing effi- 
ciency of the farmer will in a few years enable 
all of the food needed in the United States to 
‘be produced by about half the number of folks 


now on the land. He insists, therefore, that 
the only practical method of farm relief is to 


speed up the movement of population from the 
farm to the city, so that those who remain on 
the land will be able to get a living wage. He 
also advises establishing industrial schools in 


the country, so that the young people who leave 
the country for the city will be able to do the 
sort of work that urban industries demand. Of 
course, this means extensive federal aid for a 
greatly modified -variety of rural school. 

If this plan were to be followed, we wonder 
just what would happen to the unemployment 
situation in our cities. The same thing has 
been happening in the towns that has been hap- 
pening in the country. New labor-saving ma- 
chinery and new methods have increased pro- 
duction per man and have thrown a good many 
out of employment. The coal industry is heav- 
ily over-manned. So, apparently, is the textile 
industry. Even the automobile industry, one 
of the newest and one in which folks forced out 
of other lines have found employment, shows 
signs of being over-manned and has been forced 
to lay off large numbers of employes in recent 
years. In the town as well as in the country, 
efficiency in production has increased so fast 
that fewer workers rather than more are being 
required. 

But can not new wants be developed? Cer- 
tainly. Each of us could use much more than 
we have at present. There are still plenty of 
people who are underfed, who are not well 
clothed, who live in poor houses. But how are 
the people who need these things to buy them, 
even tho productive power is sufficient, while 
they are ‘unemployed or employed only ocea- 
sionally and at moderate or low wages? So far, 
the difficulty is not a lack of consumers’ wants 
nor a deficiency in production, but the inability 
of the consumers’ purchasing power to keep 
pace. 

There is a lack of balance here that goes to 


> the bottom of our economic difficulties both in 


the field of agriculture and of industry. Both 
a 








’ tion. The record is there. 


Governor Smith and Secretary Hoover have 
suggested that the undertaking by the govern- 
ment of great tasks like that of flood relief 
and the improvement of inland waterways will 
divert some of the surplus funds into the pock- 
ets of the people who do the work on these 
projects. No doubt this would be helpful. So 
would other plans of the same nature. 

Even if all these suggestions are carried out, 
the problem will still remain. No one can ad- 
vise an off-hand solution for it. Worse still, 
few yet even recognize it as a problem. Per- 
haps the first necessary step is to pound into 
our consciousness the fact that consumers’ pur- 
chasing power still lags behind productive abil- 
ity, and that so long as this is true we are go- 
ing to have unemployment and economic diffi- 
culties in various groups. Right now, agricul- 
ture is the principal sufferer, but, if the plan 
suggested is carried out, if farmers by the mil- 
lion are driven into town, the problem will be 
immediately transferred to the city. 





NEW.CORN PRICES 


OME of our readers are asking what new 
corn will probably be selling for on Iowa 
farms in December and January. 

We figure with a crop of 400,000,000 bush- 
els in Iowa and 700,000,000 bushels in Illinois, 
Indiana-and Ohio that the normal supply and 
demand price which can be expected at the 
present time for new corn which will grade No. 
4 is about 62 cents a bushel in December and 
January. This particular year the Iowa corn 
crop seems to be about 490,000,000 bushels and 
the Illinois, Indiana and Ohio crop about 670,- 
000,000 bushels. According to our studies the 
crop is large enough this year to cut the price 
about 7 cents, which would suggest a price for 
new corn on Iowa farms of just about 55 cents 
a bushel. ' 

December futures at the present time suggest 
a price of around 59 cents a bushel. Perhaps 
the speculators on the Chicago Board of Trade 
are more nearly correct than we are. We 
hope they are. ‘ 





THAT HOG PRICE ARGUMENT 


*HE old question of the relation of Hoover 
and the war time Food Administration to 
hog prices is coming up again in the campaign. 
Perhaps it was bound to. The odd thing is 


that the war record has been mainly brought, 
up, of late, not by Hoover’s opponents, but by 
his friends and principally by one of his new 
friends, Senator Brookhart. 

There is plenty of room for discussion as to 
the wisdom of certain of the policies of the 
Food Administration under Hoover. Some of 
us may think that it was right to hold down 
farm profits in view of the need for keeping 
food prices low for the benefit of the allies. 
Some of us,may feel that it was unfair to make 
the sky the limit for prices on other commodi- 
ties and at the same time hold down hog prices. 
Yet, while opinions may properly differ on the 
value of the policies followed, there ought to 
be no such argument over the facts of the situa- 
Why can not both 
sides admit it? ; 

Senator Brookhart in what seems to be a 
stock speech is apparently still unable to get a 
clear idea of what happened. At Shenandoah 
he said: ‘‘This committee (of farm represent- 
atives) recommended a 13 to 1 ratio; that is, if 
corn sold at $1 a bushel, hogs would be $13 
per hundred at Chicago, but in any event the 
minimum price for hogs would be $15.50 per 
hundred. With the approach of the armistice 


and the threat of Argentine ‘corn, the price of © 


corn--went down and the ratio brought -hogs 


- below the minimum. Hoover saw the danger 


of the livestock producers and called the advi- 


— ‘ 
é 


sory board together, and the board re 
mended a minimum of $17.50.”’ 

We are not interested now in dise 
whether the Hoover policy on hogs was right 
wrong. We do think it worth while that ; 
readers—and Senator Brookhart—get the fac 
straight before they begin to argue. The facts 
are as follows: 

The committee recommended in 1917 a ratig 


of 13 to 1, Chicago prices for both corn and. 
hogs, with corn prices figured on a twelye # 
month basis. The reason for this method of # 
figuring is simple enough. A hog may go y™ 
market in a month when corn is 50 cents a 


bushel. Yet he may have been fed on ' 
worth a dollar a bushel. This method of figur. 
ing allowed for corn. used thru the whole feed. 
ing period. 4 

Now what happened? The table shows thn’ 
things: the price at Chicago if the ratio prig 
had been adhered to; the actual price; the x. 








- tio of corn to hogs shown by the actual pric. # 
Price on basis Actual 

of 13to1 Actual hog corn-hog 

1918— agreement prices ratio 2 
September .......... $22.15 $19.55 11.60 tod 
October ...........00 * 21,02 17.55 10.51 tol 
November .......... 19.19 17.70 10.89 tot 
December ..........+. 18.11 17.55 11.23 tod 
1919— 5 
FOMGATS » sicscnisacics 18.58 17.60 11.60 te1 
February .......... erage | fe 17.65 11.93 tot 
March 19.00 13.11 tot 
April 20.60 14.01 tod 
May 20.60 14.05 tol 





Look it over. The ratio ‘is worked out ae 
cording to the original statement of the com- 
mittee. The first question is: Where was that 


Argentine corn? In what month did the drop 


in corn prices do all the damage Brookhart 
talks about? 

Brookhart says: ‘‘The price of corn went 
down and the ratio brought hogs below the 
minimum.’’ Yet the table shows that accord- 
ing to the ratio, hogs would have sold on an 
average of $21.02 in October, the very month 
the senator is talking about. 

But if Argentine corn didn’t wreck the ra 
tio, what happened to,the hog market? Hogs 
began to go down after statements from the 
Food Administration indicated that the 13 tol 
ratio had been abandoned. The first formal 
statement of the Food Administration came 
September 25, 1918. On that day hogs were 


$19.00. From then on, they slid downhill to 


$15.85 on October 24. 

Who pulled hog prices back to $17.50? Late 
in October, the farm committee was called i 
as a result of the storm of protest from folks’ 
who had believed the ratio would be carried 


out in good faith. John M. Evvard, of Ames} 
a member of the committee which fixed the ra 


tio, tried to save something from tKe wreck and 
fought to pull hog prices back at least to @ 
$17.50 minimum. He won out. Less than the’ 
approved ratio, less than the normal ten-year 
average ratio, $17.50 was yet better than the 
low market that the Food Administration’ 


abandonment of the 13 to 1 ratio had created. — 
An intelligent reader, eyeing the table, wil” 
‘‘What happened @- 


ask one more question: 
hog prices in March?’’ The price jumped at 


once, the ratio went up from 11.93 to 1 to 13.1h | 
The answer is easy, and it bears with some: 
importance on the claim that the Food At} 
ministration held prices up instead of holding | 
them down. March, when the ratio went UW > 


and when prices went up, was the month that 


the Food. Administration released its contra 


of the hog market. 


This is an outline of the essential facts in 


the hog price controversy. What these fact 
prove is another matter. Certainly th 
should be no misstatement by ¢jther fae 
of what really happened. 
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FARM INCOME 


IOWA correspondent writes: 
«Will you please favor me with the fig- 
‘yes as to the agricultural mcome before the 
World war aS compared with the income. after 
Se ,? 

‘For the five-year period before the war, the 
| gx million farmers of the United States had an 
_gverage gross income of around seven billion 
B x Their business expenses amounted to 













od of “shout one billion dollars, leaving them a net 
20 tp a eome of around six billion dollars. 





“As an average of the past five years, the 
ss income of agriculture has averaged about 
Ive billion dollars, or almost twice what it 
before the war. The expenses, however, 
» increased to nearly four billion dollars, 
more than three times what they were before 
war. ‘The net ineome today is between 
‘sht billion and nine billion dollars, or about 
“M& per cent more than before the war. . 








- §$ome people at this point “may inquire: 
What is the farmer kicking about if he has 40 







ctual 
m-hog per cent more money than he had before the 
tio HM wart’? The difficulty is that the things that 






0t01 farmers buy cost fully 60 per cent more than 
i1to1 MH they did before the war. Moreover, when we 
9to1 ook at the problem from the standpoint of a 

“fair share in the national imeome, the farmer 


js suffering from a very real disadvantage. Be- 


Otol @ fore the war, the total national mcome was 

3to1 @ about thirty billion dollars, and the farmer re- 

1to1 B geived about 20 per cent of it. Today the total 

ltoi @ national income is around ninety billion dol- 

5tol @ lars, and the farmer is receiving a little less 
® than 10 per cent of it. 

| & MH tf the Herbert Hoover ideal of a square deal 


“ll for agriculture, as set forth im the Palo Alto 
that J speech, is to be realized, it will be necessary for 
irop B farmers to get every year at least six billion 
hart % dollars more net income than they have been 

getting during the past five years. An increase 
vent @ of this sort would restore farmers to about the 
the same share in the national income as they had 
rd- # before the war. Hoover recognizes, however, 
a0 that the pre-war income was not adequate, and 
mth @ on that account he may perhaps give intellec- 

tual assent to a program which would give 
ta @ farmers a net income at least twice what they 
ogs Mare receiving today. At any rate, this is what 
the the Palo Alto ideals mean in terms of definite 
01 figures. 
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ere DISASTER 

to@ “THERE are 400,000 people destitute in Porto 


gg Rico; there are 15,000 that need help in 
ate Florida. In Florida there are over 1,000 dead; 

early estimates from Porto Rieo gjve higher 
' figures there. The hurricane has left the marks 
. Of its lash over hundreds of miles of land. 

The Red Cross is calling for five million dol- 
lars. Send your contribution to the local chap- 
ter nearest you. We will forward to the Red 
Cross any contributions sent to us. 

_ Many are asking what the government is do- 
tng. Officers of the federal service are doing 

What they can in the limited way possible. Dis- 

asters like these, however, need a big federal 
_ fund and a federally controlled and financed 

relief force. No such action is possible without 
_ Aspecial session of congress. 

_ We ran up against the same thing in the Mis- 
~ Sisstppi flood. In a national disaster like that, 
it was obviously a federal funetion to relieve 

the distress. Yet we depended on voluntary 
eee and a voluntary relief organiza- 
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sh te oe B 


3 ‘Why not provide, by law, for emergeney aid 
im case of creat natural disasters? Why not 
_have a special fund made available to be used 
at the a of the president when 2 hur- 
Tleane es, or an earthquake comes, or 2 
- flood breaks loose? oa cs 
d __ Tf Florida were laid waste by a foreign army, 
; the Mississippi valley were seourged by the 
bs of human warfare, we should not depend 
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on voluntary contributions to care for the m= 
jared and the homeless. Why not act as force- 
fully as a nation when disaster comes at the 
hands of nature, as when it comes at the hand 
of man? : 





CONTROL BY WORKERS” 

ONCE in a while, some enthusiast tells us 

' that mdustry is adopting cooperative meth- 
ods more rapidly than agriculture, that the 
ownership of stock by employes of large cor- 
porations is fast making our big industries into 
ecoperative concerns, in whose management all 
have a voice. A recent report by the National 
Industrial Conference Board shrinks these 
claims very markedly. 

A survey of twenty leading companies showed 
that employe ownership of steck nowhere 
amounted to more than 11.61 per cent of the 
outstanding stock. The aver@e ran around 4 
per cent. Added to this is the facet that in many 
large corporations a majority of voting stock 
is retained in the hands of the directorate, and 
that non-voting stock is sold to employes and 
outsiders. 

Employe ownership of stock is a desirable 
feature of industrial management. It brings 
some slight influence to bear. on policies; it 
provides an automatic method of saving for 
employes. Yet so far as real control is con- 
cerned, it means nothing at all. Our big corpo- 
rations are still, perhaps from necessity, cer- 
tainly from choice, oligarchies or monarchies. 
Economie democracy is still limited to farmers’ 
cooperatives and to the few urban groups that 
are organized on the Rochedale plan. 





WAREHOUSING NEW CORN IN IOWA 


ECAUSE of the fact that Iowa is soon to 

harvest one of the biggest corn crops in his- 
tory, there is much imterest in state warehouse 
certificates as a means of borrowing money on 
corn stored on the farm. Detailed information 
about this plan can be had by writing Mark 
Thornburg, Secretary of_Agrieulture, State 
House, Des Moines. In the northern part of 
Towa there are bonded sealers in a great many 
different communities. These men are empow- 
ered to issue warehouse certificates. In many 
cases the local banks are glad to handle these 
certificates as a basis of credit, but in case they 
are not willing to do so, we can give our read- 
ers the name of a concern located in Des Moines 
that will lend money on this kind of credit. 

We presume that the great majority of our 
readers are not interested in borrowing money 
in this way. A few, however, may be helped by 
this kind of a device. It is sound business, in 
our opinion, when we have a large corn crop 
like we have this year, to store a considerable 
part of it over into the new crop year, when 
the crop is likely to be smaller. 





IMPORTS OF OATS 
AN IOWA correspondent writes: 

**Our local paper states that Senator Cur- 
tis made the statement at Sheldon, Iowa, that 
in spite of the tariff we import more oats than 
the oats raised in Iowa. I would like to- have 
the exact figures on this.’’ 

In Towa, we seem to raise about two thou- 
sand times as much oats as are normally im- 
ported into the United States. The five-year 
average production is 216,311,000 bushels. In 
the year 1926 there were 156,678 bushels of 
oats imported into the United States, and in the 
year 1927, there were 84,913 bushels imported. 
Our exports of oats normally run at least a 
hundred times as great as our imports. 





FOR CORN HUSKERS 
AS SOON as county corn husking contests 
are lined up, let us know the date and 
plaee. We want to announce these contests in 
the paper. Rules for contests will be sent on 
request. 











Odds and Ends 


UT on the Pacifie coast a few men are be- 
ginning to use what is known as the New 
Zealand method of dairying. As to whether 
this is adapted to the United States I do not 
know, but it is claimed that this: system will 
give a higher quality of milk with only two- 
thirds as much labor. The essence of the idea 
is to have a special milking shed holding only 
six eows and im which only four cows are 
milked at a time. The milking machine is 
equipped with a short pipe line whieh takes 
the milk direct from the cows to the cooler in 
the room adjoining the milking shed. There 
are no buckets in connection with the milking 
machine.. The pipe line is taken down every 
day and cleaned. Of course, the cows are 
stripped by hand. On the coast where the cli- 
mate is somewhat like the New Zealand climate 
this scheme may work splendidly.' Many peo- 
ple think also that-it can be adapted to the corn 
belt but no one has begun to use it as yet in 
this section of the country. The cows are not 
stanchioned up under this system except when 
they are being milked: During the wimter time 
they would presumably run loose in a big shed 
which would allow seventy or eighty square 
feet per cow. Ideally abundant bedding would 
be allowed and the manure would be allowed 
to accumulate until a convenient time for haul- 
ing some time in the spring or fall. If this 
seheme has in it the labor saving advantages 
which some people claim we shall hear much 
more about it in the future. The New Zea- 
landers are supposed to be able to produce 
butter with less use of labor than any other 
people in the world. 





HAVE been reading a letter written by a 

man who was exceedingly active in getting 
a bill introduced in congress to increase the tar- 
iff on Black Strap molasses, used for aleohol. 
‘This bill would have increased the market for 
corn by about forty million bushels but would 
have hurt the profits on American money in- 
vested in Cuban sugar plantations. The writer 
of the letter says that he found his bill blocked 
and in the course of his investigations he had 
conversation with the president of a large in- 
dustrial coneern whieh is highly protected. 
This man told him, “‘that there was not the 
remotest chance for its passage, and upon in- 
quiring why he believed that, I was informed 
by him that the farmer did not have as much 
influence in Washington as the industrial in- 
terests who were profiting by the discrimina- 
tion against the farmer.’’ 

I am wondering if the men who are now 
talking so vigorously about helping the farmer 
by getting a strong tariff on Black Strap mo- 
lasses, vegetable oils, and hides, really know 
what they are talking about. Such tariffs 
would be of some help to the farmer but they 
would also be of disadvantage to the shoe man- 
ufacturer, the soap manufacturer, and the 
American sugar interests in Cuba. Is there 
any reason for the American farmer to think 
that he has as much influence with congress 
as these definitely organized groups whieh fur- 
nish much more in the way of campaign contri- 
butions than the farmer? From the standpoint 
of cold-blooded business politics there is no rea- 
son whatever why the farmer should expect 
any consideration at the hands of congress un- 
less he ean make his political resentment felt 
by votes in a more definite way than he has so 
far. 

H, A. WALLACE: 





Repentance is of little value unless accompanied 
by right living. Men may fall, but Divine help is 


’ ever ready, provided the aid is sought and the - 


iniquity forsaken.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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BRITISH-BRED BULLS HEAD SHORTHORNS 
Sanquhar-Dreadnaught and Whitehall Sultan-Avondale Strains Lead Breed 


is true of another of the twenty leaders, : 


O FAR as Shorthorns and Shorthorn 
bloodlines are concerned, the Inter- 


By D. F. Malin 


Hawthorn Champion. 
























































ney’s descendants at the 1927 Interna- 
tional credited him with 160 points, the great- 
est strength displayed by any Shorthorn sire 
sinee Avondale’s palmy days, between 1910 
and 1918. 

Shorthorn followers are generally aware that 
Rodney and Cudham Dreadnaught are three- 
quarter brothers, having been sired by Sanqu- 
har Dreadnaught from dams by Prince of the 
Blood. So that this triumvirate of leaders is 
really a compact little family group. From the 
standpoint of influencing the largest number of 


winners, Sanquhar Dreadnaught is the most 
important sire of the present leaders. The ex- 
treme right-hand column of the accompanying 
table reveals Sanquhar Dréadnaught as a fac- 
tor in the bloodlines of 42 prize winners at the 
five most recent Internationals, eight more than 
Avondale has to his credit. Curiously enough, 
Sanquhar Dreadnaught, whose blood is more 
widely found in the principal Shorthorn win- 
ners of this country than that of any other sire, 
was never owned in this country. The same 


which have qualified among the twe 

leaders within the past three years, being ¢ 

ited with 152 points in 1927 and 120 in 19 
Browndale, seventh ranking bull, was used 
Canadian herds, altho bred in the United Sta 
and Canada has still another representati 
farther down in the table, in Matchless Dale 
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national Livestock Exposition is In addition to the formidable trig ad 
truly International; for among the twen- THE LEADING SIRES OF SHORTHORN WINNERS AT the three top places, the new table re. 
ty Shorthorn sires whose descendants THE INTERNATIONAL, 1923-1927 veals the names of four other bulls bred fe 
have been eredited with the most win- in Great Britain. They are Harviestony 
nings in the past five years, there are @)e Grandee, Bridgebank Jolly Tar, Hay, | 
' bulls representing herds in the United 8 B thorn Champion and Collynie Clippe 
States, Great Britain and Canada. oaicea® f | Crest. 'Two of the American-bred bully 
Great Britain’s representatives hold . Sizisisis|/se are sired by members of this British-byeg 
the premier positions at present. Three oe ee TS S S group—Prentice, a son of Harviestoy 
British-bred bulls are at the top of the 1, Roduey 768279 ssscissccnasenn 88] 36] 68|120|160/472)26 Grandee, and Ballylin Rodney, by Rog 
“twenty leading sires of Shorthorn win- 2,Cudham Dreadnaught 860431....... 32/136|144/110| 48/470/20 ney. As the sire of Sanquhar Dreag 
ners at the five Internationals ending 3. Sanquhar Dreadnaught 680399.....| 60] 94/102/106| 90/452/42 naught and the grandsire of Rodney 
with that of 1927. For the third year in SG es on ge aedaag terme wal gel ogi eel ealesclgs, | Cudham Dreadnaught and also Bridgg 
suecession this trio of bulls dominates : née 996909 —_ BRIE he bank Jolly Tar, Hawthorn Cham 
a a i 6. Bapton Princée 926202 ............... 24| 64) 72] 80] 12/252] 6 : Pp 
the Shorthorn situation, and in this lat- 7. Browndale 334947 ...cccccsccsssssssssscsesse|eseese| sence 80| 72| 76/228/15 really includes more descendants am 
est tabulation their margin of leadership . soltee Gem S140 va seeas a - s - . en “+ American winners than any other B 
+ ie - Harviestoun randee (0520/9........ i h- e } 1 ] . y 
ewe ws ene paren. bagomnen: saaey Gost 10. Cumberland Matadore 926116......| 64| 48] 32] 32]......|176| 2 oe sah pita Pa many 
sive than before. 11. Ballylin Rodney 945251. caascsssssscssss|sssee |essose [esse 48|120|168| 6 has eatin pd the ‘Aree gener 
: 12. Matchless Dale 130811 ...........sscc0es| coos 40} 48) 80)...... 168| 5 winners, 
Order of Trio Has Changed 13. Lavender Sultan 474341 ........... 28] 32} 22| 8| 70/160\12 | thus does not figure as strongly in 
‘ io h angved 14. Bridgebank Jolly Tar 1111521......)...... 24| 56) 32) 44/156| 3 table as do his son and gran 
“ier a — senses bes yd ete 15.Hawthorn Champion 530142 ....... 30| 44| 48] 18] 12/152/18 grandsons. 
ee ee rere y sei See’ 16. Choice Cumberland 410399 .......... 48| 44| 24) 22| 6/144) 4, . Canadian Sire Ranks Fourth © 
ever, for at that time Cudham Dread- 17. Collynie Clipper Crest 1259323.....)......|..... 64| 16) 64/144) 6 an 
naught was first, followed by Sanquhar 18. Master Bapton 556804 a 32| 44| 40! 12/140) 6 Canada claims the fourth ranking gi 
Dreadnaught and Rodney. Now Rodney 19. Lespedeza Sultan 406929 ............... 24) 24)...... 20/140) -6 in the table—Browndale Count. Brow 
has passed both the Dreadnaughts. As Peg MOROROD SUDTSD , ccscccnrroveressantashsscits |seestetwaneva| soctes 64} 72/136] 5 dale Count, bred in the Dominion, ie 
the table indicates, the winnings of Rod- made the strongest showing among b 


Avondale is still chief among the sires bred @ 


in the United States. Comparison of this table — 


with that of a year ago will show that Avon- 
dale has more points than a year ago. He ranks 
a notch lower, how- 


WHY GEORGE’S BABY BEEVES WON PRIZE 


How Adams County Breeder Won Iowa Carlot Beef Production Contest 


HE winning of a carlot beef production 

contest in so great a beef producing state 

as Iowa is no small feat. And when the 
winner of the Iowa contest excels any previous 
records made elsewhere by averaging 50 pounds 
per animal more than any previous record, as 
well as beating the nearest Iowa competition by 
a.45-pound average, it would seem to be worth 
while to note the facts concerning the produc- 
tion of such a load of cattle. 

J. H. George, of Adams county, Iowa, won 
the 1927-28 carlot beef production contest with 
fifteen head of high grade and purebred Here- 
ford calves. The final average weight of the 
fifteen calves on June 22, when théy averaged 
450 days of age, was 1,117 pounds. They were 
sold July 9, in Chicago, and made the good 
dressing record of 63.72 per cent. 


Breeding Was Important Factor 


These ealves were born in March and April, 
1927. Their mothers are a bunch of rather av- 
erage appearing cows, but every one a cow that 
has proved to be a producer of good calves. 
They are old cows, or would be for most men, 
averaging around ten years. The sire of the 
ealves is a thick, blocky, short-legged Hereford 
bull, of Bright Stanway breeding. He is a heavy 
fleshed, easy feeding, but vigorous animal of 
more than a ton weight when in good condition. 
It will be seen at once that breeding was an im- 
portant factor in Mr. George’s success. In fact, 
he says that breeding was almost the keynote 
to the whole game. 

The management of the breeding herd was 
simple. The cows nursed calves the previous 
year on good pasture. After weaning time, blue 
grass and stalk pasture carried them into win- 
ter. After those feeds were gone, clover hay 
and silage made up their rations. They always 
had sufficient exercise. The first calf came 


By Ellis Rail 


March 5, and all the calves were born in the 
lots. Mr. George had plenty of stored feed, and 
the cattle were kept in the lots until in May, 
that all the ensilage might be used up. On such 
feed the cows milked abundantly and the calves 
had all the milk they would take. As the grass 
was lush and rank by the time the herd finally 
was put in the pastures, the cows continued to 
milk well, and the calves had plenty of pasture. 
No other care was given until after the thresh- 
ing was past. There was plenty of shade and 
running water, and of course salt was supplied. 


Separated From Dams November 1 


After harvest the calf creep was put in order 
and the calves furnished oats. They ate very lit- 
tle, but did consume eighteen bushels during 
August. In September they ate nine bushels of 
corn and eighteen bushels of oats, and just dou- 
ble that amount in October. November 1 they 
were separated from the cows. The story of 
their feed from then on is best told by giving 
the amount and kinds of feed for each month: 

November—Corn, 54 bushels; oats 54 bush- 
els; pasture. 

December—Corn, 108 bushels; molasses feed, 
450 pounds; clover hay. 

January—Corn, 108 bushels; molasses feed, 
680 pounds; clover hay. 

February—Corn, 126 bushels; molasses feed, 
638 pounds; clover hay. 

March—Corn, 141 bushels; molasses feed, 
930 pounds; clover hay. 

April—Corn, 156 bushels; molasses feed, 900 
pounds; clover hay. 

May—Corn, 180 bushels ; molasses feed, 1,080 
pounds; alfalfa hay. © 

June—Corn, 90 bushels; molasses feed, 540 
pounds; alfalfa hay. 


In addition to the above, these fifteen head 


had what mineral they wanted. No oil meal or 


cottonseed was used; and they were finished in | 


the dry lot. 
A check-up on the figures shows the cattle 


were economical feeders. The average corn con- © 


sumption for the 234 days from weaning 1 


weighing was slightly over a peck a day. The | 


average molasses feed a scant one and one-third 


pounds per head daily. The hay required was 
less than a ton per month. It is readily seen that’ 
the calves made beef very economically, and 
Mr. George emphasizes that that was the inher - 
itance of good breeding. We think he’s correct. | 


Every-Day Attention to Details 
But of course, admitting the above state 


ment, it remains to be emphasized that Jim — 
George is a skillful feeder.- He has been send- | 


ing market topping cattle of his own raising 
to Chicago every year. t 
value of regularity of feeding, and of keepmg 


a close watch on cattle to see that they are 
This means every-day attention — 
to details. But there is one point in his feeding ~ 


doing right. 


that many men ignore in feeding calves. They 


really are never full fed until the last sixty — 
days. Note carefully that monthly record. It | 


is pertinent to state that these cattle were mak- 


ing their most rapid gains right up to selling” ; 
time. Yet they were finished and prime, as the = 


United States graders’ reports showed 
they were dressed and on the hooks. 


Summarized briefly, the story is: A realy @ 


(Coneluded on page 34) 


His work shows the | 


good bull on cows of proved worth; good, bot 


not expensive care of the cows; getting 


ealves to eating while on pasture, so that weak 
ing is no trouble; regular feeding from then — 


on, with daily attention to details, using, 
course, enough protein feed to meet the m 
of young animals. ‘ 
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aders, : ROBABLY no other type of farm power 
a P= been so rapidly and so widely adapted 
“ a & jnthis country as has electric power. In 


Beat our whole enormous development of elec- 
@. power has taken place within the memory 
of a large part of our people, sinee the first 


24 Ws 


dle 
n- 
ks 
t) large public installation was at the World’s 
Cohumbian Exposition at Chieago in 1893, just 
thirty-five years ago this summfer, altho both 
electric light and power had been im limited use 
fora few years before. The first engine driven 
electric farm lighting came into use about twen- 
ty-five years ago and early experiments with 
windmill electric plants were made shortly aft- 
erward. We have no record of when central 
station electric service was first hooked on to 
5 oceasional suburban farms, but most of the vast 
@ growth of this movement has taken place 
6 within the last ten or twelve years. What are 
some of the reasons for this remarkable growth ? 
» m@ Probably the saving of labor is the great ap- 
» @ Peal which electric power makes. It at once 
| @ éliminates the cleaning and filling of kerosene 
; @ lamps, the groping in the dark in case of a mid- 
} night alarm or of sudden sickness, a,snap of 
the ‘switch turns on the basement lights and 
does away with the former voyages of explora- 
tion every time the housewife wanted a jar of 
fruit or a handful of potatoes, doing the chores 
by the light’ of a smoky lantern always likely 
to upset. and cause a fire, standing over the 
Stove and ironing on a hot day, using the broom 
and stirring up the dust in one place to settle 
Mm another, and so on. The only way to elimi- 
' Rate these drudgeries. and put the farm home 
on a par with city homes is thru the use of 
power. 


Wonderful Strides in Past Few Years 


@ Another thing much in favor of the eleetric 
light is its better appearance. The last few 
| Years have seen wonderful strides in better look- 

ing switches and fixtures and shades, and just 

. these alone add a great deal to the attraetive- 
ness of the home. Add to this the fullness and 
4 of the light and the various color ef- 
eets which can be obtained, and it can easily 
‘Seen that there really is no comparison be- 
tween it and the ‘old kerosene lamp system. One 
a. the difference better to drive thru 
ue country at night and note the vast differ- 
tite Im the appearance and the efficiency of a 

home well lighted by electric power and a 

neighboring farm still im the Dark Ages. 

| Comfort and adaptability is another big 





















Washing with electricity in a corn belt farm home 


By I W. Dickerson 


thing in favor of the electrie power. Not only 
does it save the housewife labor in taking care 
of lamps, operating the washing machine, doing 
the weekly ironing, and the vacuum cleaning 
work; but it makes possible many things 
that other sourees of power could not take 
care of. Among these the eleetric fan is a 
wonderful help im hot weather and hot wa- 
ter bags, heatmg pads, and radiant heaters 
im cold weather. It also will run the hot wa- 
ter heater, the electric toaster and waffle 
'- jron and fireless cooker, the incubator and 
brooder, the electric hair drier, the grind- 
ing and buffing wheel, and soon. Another 
thing which is rapidly coming into use as 
its fme qualities are known is the electrie 
refrigerator, with which the thermometrie 
control can be set at 40 degrees or any 
other desired temperature and the auto- 
matie eontrol will hold it at this tempera- 
ture day and. night, no matter how hot the 
weather. The cold is dry and uniform and 
feodstuffs and dairy products saved during 
the eourse of a year will go far towards 
paying the eost of the operation. The 
electric range is another eleetric service 
whieh is rapidly gainimg in favor, espe- 
cially where labor must be kept down to a 
| minimum and where the slightly higher 
cost of its use is not so important ‘a con- 
sideration. 

The much greater safety of the electric 
power and lighting should also be given 
due consideration. Where wiring is in- 
stalled according to the rules laid down by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and even reasonable care is used in their 
use, electric lights are by far the safest method 
of artificial lighting. I know it is still quite 
common te lay all mysterious building fires to 
‘‘erossed wires,’’ but in my opinion, ‘‘crossed 
wires’’ are not guilty of a hundredth of the 
fires for which they receive the blame, and 
I believe that if the truth were known the 
great majority of so-called ‘‘crossed wires’”’ 
fires would be found due to defective chim- 
neys, sparks on shingle roofs, dropped 
matehes, cigarette stubs, spontaneous com- 
bustion, and to statie sparks from heavily 
charged hay tracks and ether metal parts 
not thoroly interconnected and grounded. 
Rats gnawimeg electric wires is another 
thing which does not start fires as fre- 
quently as folks imagme; beeause if the 
wiring is put in according to the Under- 
writers Rules, no harm will be done if the 
rats do gnaw a wire oceasionally. Of course 
if a man is foolish enough to string a lot 
of double conduetor or drop eords thru 
his basement or attic or between his walls, 
he deserves and should expect short circuits 
and gnawed wires, but such slipshod wir- 
ing violates all the rules for safe wiring. 

Wherever central station or high line 
eleetrie power ean be secured, this is prob- 
ably the final solution to take drudgery 
from the farm, since this has all the con- 
vemiences of the gas engine or windmill 
electric power, and at the same time allows 
of taking care of all the medium sized 
power load ap to five or six horsepower 
either around the house or other buildings. 
It also makes possible the electric refrig- 
erator, electrie stove, electric incubator and 
brooder, and so on. 

So far, however, the gas engine farm 
lighting plant is perhaps the easiest se- | 
cured type of electric power for the farm. 
When of good size and properly installed 
and cared for it goes along ways towards 
solving the housewife’s power problems. With 
this the farm lighting can be changed from 
drudgery to a joy and a delight, with plenty of 
light. and nice fixtures m each room, no grop- 
ing or stumbling thru pitch dark rooms, but 
plenty of light at the turn of a switch ; plenty 








“ELECTRIC POWER FOR THE FARM 


Electricity Lightens Tasks in House and Barnyard for Farm Family 


of light in the barn and other buildings so the 
ehores ean be done easily and efficiently and 
with no danger of fire; the washing and iron- 
ing can be done out on the shady porch if de- 
sired ; the electrie vacuum sweeper does away 
with the broom and hand sweeper; there is 
power for the sewing machine, eleetrie fans, 
hair driers, curling irons, soldering irons, and 
other conveniences which to the city household 
have become almost matters of habit. In addi- 
tion to these, the small power uses around the 
home, such as the washing machine, churn, and 
so on can be started and stopped with the 
movement of a switch. 
Windmill Plants Finding a Place 

The windmill driven farm light plant is an- 
other type of farm electric power which is just 
emerging from the experimental stage and 
promises to become of considerable importance 
where gasoline fuel is dear and wind is plenti- 
ful. These plants consist of special types of 
windmill heads with special generator, to whieh 
are added extra large storage batteries. The 
fact that the windmill speed varies thru wide 
limits from one mimute to another makes the 
matter of voltage control very difficult, but 
by using ‘something of the same nature as that 
on automobile generators, much of this diffi- 
culty is bemg overcome. Most of the time the 
power of the windmill is very small and there- 
fore the chief dependence for sudden power 
demands must come on the storage batteries, 
hence they must be quite large and this adds 
to the first cost of the outfits. In most eases 
these batteries are charged slow!y and kept 
well charged, hence give much longer than 
average storage battery life. 

Electricity on the farm, with light and pow- 
er developed from any of the several possible 
sourees, is adding to the effieiency ‘of the . 
farm worker and the home maker, increas- 
ing leisure time and making beth work and 
play more enjoyable. Not every farmer ean 


_Power turns the crank for the corn sheller 


have electricity at once. For each, however 
clectrification of the farm is a goal to work 
for. Farmers who are wise and plan their 
programs for the years whieh are to come are 
putting im electrification of the farm-as a 
major item. 
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THE 


“Settle the Drink Question” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having removed just recently from 
Nebraska after a ten-year residence 
in the open country, and having deter- 
mined during seminary days that I 
would devote all my life to country 
pastorates, it has been my natural bent 
of mind to think of various problems 
of country life. Many problems of 
country life are headed up in the issue 
of bringing the McNary-Haugen bill 
insistently to the attention of con- 
gress. Undoubtedly there are many 
who favor this bill who firmly believe 
that the issue is whether the indus- 
trialists of our country shall have pref- 
erence beyond all other groups, in- 
cluding the farmer. The highly im- 
portant place of the farmer and his 
community in the open country and 
his merchant friends in the town must 
be reconsidered. Country life must 
be revalued so that it does not lag be- 
hind in securing the advantages of 
American life. 

I had thought this spring that the. 
great moral issue of the campaign 
must be this question of justice to the 
American countryside. But with the 
insistence on the reopening of the 
whole prohibition question, I have had 
to change my mind. Whenever any 
moral question is at stake, we must 
conscientiously settle that first. Un- 
doubtedly during the campaigns prior 
to the Civil war the Democratic party 
often presented issues that were high- 
ly important. But all else was second- 
ary in the minds of voters until the 
question of slavery was settled. Like- 
wise in the present time there are 
other great issues which ought to be 
settled. But it seems that we are:com- 
pelled to fight to the finish until one 
particular issue is settled. We can 
not settle this issue of prohibition if 
Smith is elected; for he has openly 
stated that he will do all in his power 
to remove the Volstead act. Some say 
he could not do anything, since the 
congress would not let him tinker with 
any enforcement act. But two things 
would result from his election: (1) A 
very flood of propaganda would result 
over all the United States trying to 
make folks believe that America had 
shown by the election that we want 
our booze again. (2) If the supreme 
court of the United States would de- 
cide that the present or any enforce- 
ment act passed by congress is uncon- 
stitutional, thousands of saloons would 
appear openly over night. It is a fact 
‘that if Smith were elected he may 
easily have the chance to appoint at 
least four new justices to the supreme 
court of the United States. (Five of 
these justices will have passed the age 
of seventy-one some time during 
the coming four years.) And it 
seems that would be enough to swing 
the court from a group friendly to pro- 
hibition to one which is otherwise. 
True it is that many states have their 
own laws on prohibition—but was 
there not considerable difficulty re- 
garding shipping of liquor? With 
Smith elected, the whole prohibition 
question would be reopened. Let us 
once more, and decisively, settle this 
question of drink.. We can make no 
progress in jumping from one impor- 
tant question to another, however im- 
portant it may be. If the American 
farmers help put Tammany into pow- 
er, we shall all be amazed at the re- 
sult. 

Just another point: In his accept- 
ance speech, Hoover showed that he 
does understand the underlying prob- 
lem of the American country home. 
He cited the need of so providing for 
the American rural residents that they 





might enjoy all the home advantages . 


of the city resident, and that there 
might be no disadvantage in living 








conditions in the fact that one: resides 
in rural regions. Nothing that. the 
opposing candidate has said indicates 
anything like such appreciation of the 
true purposes of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

Let us not swing away from’ what 
has been insisted on as the chief is- 
sue. If drink comes back, the Ameri- 
can farmer will be the first to suffer. 
He always gets bested in any eco- 
nomic or social readjustment. 

Indiana. Cc. J. SNYDER. 





From Southern Missouri 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The cow with us is the best paying 
proposition at present. Our cheese 


factory at Seymour is getting 15,000. 


pounds of milk daily and our Farm Co- 
operative Creamery at Springfield, 
built at a cost of $100,000 and with a 
capacity of 80,000 pounds of milk a 
day, opened a few weeks ago, is now 
getting 65,000 pounds of whole milk 
daily. They have a milk drying plant 
in connection with it for making pow- 
dered milk. So they use the whole 
product. Those are the reasons the 
cow is the best paying proposition in 
southern Missouri. And yet milk cows 








VOICE OF THE FARM — 


a business man makes a promise it is 
only businesslike. to have him give a 


-bond to carry out such promise, so 


that if he is tempted to break his con- 
tract he can be held to account. If 
the Republican party or Mr. Coolidge 
had signed such a bond in 1924, the 
McNary-Haugen bill would have been 
a law in 1926. Mr. Hoover has not 
given such a bond and will not do so. 

In setting traps for mice, after a few 
have been caught, the rest will shun 
the trap. And if we are caught in the 
“pledge” trap a third time and vote 
for Hoover on his unbonded pledge, 
we should be better off to employ 
mice as advisers in our business be- 
cause experience will have proved 
they have more brains than otr farm- 
ers have. 


California. R. D. KELLOGG. 





“Incurably Republican”? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“Incurably Republican,” Mark Sulli- 
van has called us. But we don’t need 
to leave the party because we choose 
to accept the help of another, in our 
great distress. Is it at all surprising 
that the farmers should make such a 
muff in Washington when. we allow 





grade. 


1840. 








A STORY OF EARLY IOWA 


For a good while we have been trying to get some good serials deal- 
ing with pioneer days in the middle-west. 
There will be two serials this win- 
ter, written especially with Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers in mind, that deal with. early 
days in Iowa and Illinois. 
yarn of the Black Hawk War; the first, 
which starts November 2, is a story of the 
Bellevue War in Jackson county, Iowa, in 


Iowa has its history; most of us know 
too little about it. 
more colorful frontier days than,along the 
great river at the time when steamboat 
traffic was just getting under way and when 
the frontier was the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
of the roughs of the frontier, the horse steal- 
ing, gambling element, with the men who 
had come west to build homes. 

That clash is the theme of the new se- 
rial, ‘Horse Thief Town.” 
opening chapter, which will appear in the 
issue of November 2, 


Finally we have made the 


The second is a 


Nowhere can be found 


The Bellevue War was the clash 


Watch for its 








are being bought here and shipped to 
Towa. 

The Farmers’® Produce Plant at 
Springfield, the largest of its kind in 
the United States, will this year do 
over $4,000,000 worth of business. 
Profits to be returned to the farmers 
will run nearly to the $100,000 mark. 

J. C. PRESTON. 

Webster County, Missouri. 


What Is a “Pledge” Worth? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Republican platform of 1924 
contained these words, “We ‘pledge’ 
the party to take whatever steps are 
necessary to bring back a balanced 
condition between agriculture, indus- 
try and labor.” In consequence of this 
pledge the farmers elected Coolidge, 
who showed his appreciation and what 
“pledge” means by twice vetoing the 
McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. Hoover in 1918 “pledged” him- 
self as food administrator and sole 
buyer for the allies, and with full con- 
trol over packers, that as far as it lay 
in his power he would maintain hog 
prices at 13 to 1. We all know what 
his pledge was worth ten years ago. 

On Aug. 11, 1928, in his acceptance 
speech this . same Hoover again 
pledged himself to farm relief. When 





politicians to persuade us that we 
must think as they think and that our 
only salvation is in sending them back 
to office? 

Is there a farmer in the entire west 
who examines with an open. mind the 
character of Herbert Hoover in his re- 
lations with the farmer thru the war 
and since and his evasive or non-com- 


mittal present attitude (save to en-' 


dorse in toto the Coolidge policies) 
and then compares that record with 
the frank intelligent attitude of Gov- 
ernor Smith-towards the farm prob- 
lem—how can such a farmer then ex- 
pect more help to justice from Hoover 
than from Smith? Hoover visited 
Iowa with a great flourish. What did 
he say there as to farm relief? Not 
ane word that he allowed to be re- 
peated. Smith visits the west. What 
does he say? He who runs may read. 
DATUS C. SMITH. 
North Dakota. 





Interest in politics apparently 
slacked off last week, if the letters are 
any evidence. Fifteen came in for 
Smith and fourteen for Hoover. As 
usual, the folks who thought prohibi- 
tion was the issue voted for Hoover; 
those who thought the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill and farm legislation the issue, 
voted for Smith. 
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Against Both Major Parties 


To .Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The western farmer and thoughtfy) 


citizens everywhere are outflanked jn 


the great political game. If one votes 
for Mr. Hoover, an excellent gentle. 
man, his vote goes to hasten this na- 
tion in the course which other nations 
have gone to ruin; thru industrialism, - 
used as a cat’s paw for the centralizg. 
tion of wealth, impoverishing the 
farmer first of all. If one votes for | 
Mr. Smith, an excellent gentleman, ey. 
ery brewer, bootlegger and winebib- 
ber will hurrrah in a celebration that 
will set us back a thousand years, 

If we vote Socialist or Prohibition, 
it is only a protest and a sign. Byt _ 
what else or better can a loyal citizen’ 
do? In one or both of these parties 
every man may find the ideals of 
good citizenship, of justice and sound 
economical principles which the two 
great parties have signally failed to 
offer. 

The bond buyer, the shylocks of na. 
tions, will clip their coupons and evade 
their just share of taxes, sucking the~ 
money out of every home to lend again 
and again, until the borrowing power 
of counties and of whole sections ig 
broken down. This they can do 
whether we are wet or dry, or wheth- 
er the farmer is accorded justice or 
poverty. : 

The very best hope of the nation 
now is for a record vote for the Pro. 
hibition and Socialist candidates, that 
old party lines be broken down and 
that the man elected will have such a 
narrow margin that he can not if he 
dare line up to the principles favoring 
industry at farm expenses or for whis- 
ky interests for the ruin that whisky 
brings. HENRY GILLESPIE, 

Delaware County, Iowa. 





Poor Farm Leaders 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your paper is a very good agricul- 
tural publication when you do not try 
to be a political adviser. 

Why does Al Smith stress his prom- 
ises to do all in his power to modify ~ 
the prohibition law, when as you say, 
he has no power in the case? If this 
promise, which he considered so im- 
portant that he telegraphed his repu- 
diation of his party’s plank to the con- 
vention at Houston, can not be ful 
filled, what trust can be put in his 
other promises? 

I think we should pray to be deliv: 
ered from our pretended friends. We 
have certainly allowed poor leaders to 
be chosen to represent us. We are not 
“peasant minded,” as many of these 
so-called friends say we are in danger 
of becoming. Intelligent Iowa farmers 
are capable of deciding for whom to — 
cast their votes without having a com: 
mittee take a microscope and study 
party planks and then tell us which 
party to support. 

Let us be careful that we do not try 
to foist our own personal prejudices 
on others. 

E. L. McKINNEY. 

Harrison County, Iowa. 





Hogs and Barley 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
You ask why hogs will not eat bat 


’ ley this year. I was feeding mine bat- 


ley bundles and they seemed to eat 
all right, but I bought a load of barley — 
and put some to soak and found hogs 
would not eat it. I found upon inves — 
tigation that the kernels were slim 
like a shoe peg and had a very tough © 
hull, while my barley was a plump ~ 
kernel with a thin hull, and since © 
threshing my hogs will eat their fill 
BE. L. FREEMIRE. 
Minnesota. ‘4 
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ECAUSE we have served the Nation faithfully and well, we have 
become the World’s Largest Store. @ For over 35 years Sears, 
Roebuck and Co.’s values have béen the Nation’s choice, and the 
fact that we are today serving 11,000,000 satisfied customers is proof 
conclusive that we satisfy the Nation. ( When you send your orders 
to us, we guarantee that full measure of quality and value to which 
you are entitled. ( Send us one order. See the savings you can make. 
See how quick you get your goods. ( Before you buy anything, con- 
sult our new big Fall General Catalog. It’s ready now—full of 
bargains from cover to cover! ( Over 35,000 bargains from which 
to choose, carefully described and attractively illustrated in more 
than 1,000 pages. ({ Be sure you have our new Fall and Winter Cata- 
log. It’s free! Your copy is here waiting for you. Send for it today! 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago, Til. 


| Sears, Roebuck and Co. ° = =~ 














The World’s Largest Store 
Chicago, Ill. ain 
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Good farm management means 
good buying as well as good eul- 
tivation, feeding and marketing. 
Better values in the equipment. 
you buy mean better and more 
profitable service from it. 

In buying Pittsburgh Fences 
you get strong, effective fences 
at the lowest possible cost per a == ines 
year of service. Made of special 
formula steel and Super-Zinced = 
—protected against rust by a 
heavy and closely bonded coat- 
ing of zinc that will not flake or 
peel. Every rod guaranteed. 

Build the fences you need this fall; 
less interference with farm work; steel 
posts drive readily; much forage food 
now wasting in the fields can be turned 
into meat, and cash. 


A dealer near you has the types and: 
styles of Pittsburgh Fences: you want.. 
Look for the “Pittsburgh” brand for @ 
better fence, barbed wire,. gates, steel! 
posts and wire nails. 


corn, no husking. Big~ 

ger cash return. No. 12% gauge 

Pittsburgh Columbia Fence—the 

ehoice of successfull stock raisers. 
details. 


Hog-down 


Send coupon for 




















a < Chictite Foust = 
stronger;. costs: less, lasts longer 
tham netting. Lewer wires only 
one inch apart. Get details in 
catalog. Send! coupon. 





Pittsburgh Wire Crib—the only 

smooth: wall, one-piece, non-slip 
corn crib.BNow 1234 gauge wires, 
Super-Zinced 








FREE BOOK 
shows many new items 
Many new: Pittsburgh: Fences. shown for tlie 
first timein this FREE catalog. Write today. 


Steel Co} 


ae 


The standard stock fence on mid- 
westerm farms. No. £214 gauge 
Pittsburgh Columbia, hinge-joint. 
Its extra durability at no extra 
cost explains: its: popularity. 
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26 Union 
Trust Bldg. 


Name. 





Fences 


STIFF-STAY OR HINGE-JOINT 


Badd: 














Caswell Corn Picker Hitch 


Remove the tongue trucks. 

Offset the tractor on the second row. 

Give better traction to Picker and 
Tractor. 


Corn Wagon Hitches 
Simple, Powerful. Handy and 

Inexpensive. 
Write for information to 


CASWELL MFG. CO., 








Box W, CHEROKEE, IOWA | 














PAINT BEFORE WINTER WEATHER 


MORE PURE LEAD 39 PURE 

NOW is the time to protect your : we agg 
buildings against the severe winter 
weather. 


FALL is the best time to paint. 


UNION BEST * a scientifically ‘Q¥ate 


specially prepared 
paint of the highest quality with more 
real lead and pure linseed oil. Will give 
the utmost in covering capacity and 
weather resistance. A paint for every pur- 
pose. Color card and prices on request or 
order direct from this ad> Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASSN, 2° s.™. mint 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
—tosell direct to your neighbors and in your 
community. Complete line of quality paints and 
Pure Penn: Metor@tie, Paintseason is here. A 
new winter automobile oil is in big demand. 
Write f-r ovr p-emst ton. 

ADIT ESS BOX W, WALLACES’ FARMER 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Oo your ; 
SAFETY FIRSTE 2° 7 See Pores} | 
tn Wallaces’ Farmer. .If you do 
nd in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be giad to 











give you names’ 
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SERVICE BUREAU } 





The Service Saree Reet conducted App en cred of Wallaces” Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates sre: subscriptionsnew or renewal—for five years or 


more. att rani aw 


is. department a: 
bers mustalways sign:full name and give ce 


re answered promptly by letter. 
certiteats number. 








Hired Man Catehes. Hired Man 
at Fair 
When Alfred Wagner, a lad who is 


| hired man on the Sam Burkey farm, |! 
| Vinton, Iowa, planned his: first visit 
| to the Iowa State Fair, he anticipated 
But he hardly ex-. 


thrills a plenty. 
pected to piek Alva Knight, am-ex- 
hired man wanted for thefts at the 
Frank. Keller place, out of the crowds 
who throng the fair grounds. Yet 
that is: what happened, and Wagner re- 
ceived a $50: reward. 

Wagener had been sauntering around 


the state fair grounds, viewing the ex- 
| hibits and enjoying the crowds and 


excitement... He decided to have a look 
at the horse pulling contest and on his 
way over went past the George Bride- 
son Shetland pony show. The fellow 
taking tickets at the pony show looked 
familiar. In fact, he looked like Alva 
Knight, whose record young Wagner: 
remembered welk 

Last March Alva Knight, twenty- 
five years old and claiming Des 
Moines as his home, hired out to 
Frank Keller, a Service Bureau mem- 
ber living out route 6, Vinton, a mile 





Captured at the state fair. 


from the Burkey farm where Wagner 
is employed. One day while the Kel- 
lers were away Knight took consider- 
able property from the farm, inefuding 
some money, a suitcase and a wrist 
watch which belonged to the Kellers’ 
He had also taken a shot- 
gun from the Jake Burkhart home, 


. Serviee Bureau members. who are 


neighbors of the Kellers. Knight 


\ packed the stnff up and started out 


walking to Urbana, but when within 
two. miles of there he paid a man $5 
to take him the balance of the dis- 
tance. And so-he got away. Tho Sher- 
iff R. L.. Whelan notified Des ‘Moines 
police thinking he might head for his 
old. home the Des, Moines officers did 
not get track of the culprit. 

But Wagner was sure that the ticket 
taker at the pony show was the fel- 


‘lew his) empleyer’s neighbors were 


looking for and as soon as he got 
home he told Keller about it. They 
notified the sheriff’s office and the 
next day young Wagner accompanied 
Deputy Sheriff Nile Mozena back to 
the: state fair grounds. and they got 


} their man. Knight plead guilty toa 


grand larceny and Judge Nichols sen- 
tenced him to five years at Anamosa. 

Wallaces’ Parmer is proud to pay 
this reward to an honest young hired 
man who can go sightseeimg to the 
state fair and come home with authen- 
tic news of a thief whom the neigh- 
bors had given up hopes of ever find- 
ing. And, incidentally, Sam Burkey 
says Alfred Wagner is about the best 
hired man in the country. 


Be Prepared for Tire Peddler 


A Muscatine county 
) writes that a man giving his nama ag 


the Pioneer Rubber Company of Deg 
Moines, called at his plaee and solg 


. lecting $11.64 advance payment. The 


} were delivered. The tires @id not 
shew: up. 


being returned unclaimed and he’s be. 
ginning to think the whole outfit is a 
fake. 

The “Pioneer Rubber Company” jg 
not listed in Des Moines: dir 
and the “Pioneer Rubber Stamp @om. 


stencils, reports that they have re 
cently returned to the mail carrier at 
least half a dozen letters adddresseq 
'to the “Pioneer Rubber Company,” 
which has evidently adopted a name 
similar to their own but is in no way 
eonnected with them. One of these 
Tetters, they state, was from Council 
Bluffs, another from across: the line 
in THinois;; seo it would appear that 
these people are. making the state. 
Wateh out for them. 





Mending Cracks in Concrete 
Floors 


A Wisconsin: reader writes: 

“About tem years ago [I laid a ca 
ment porch floor 7x26 feet with about 
eight inches of broken stone and four 
inches of conerete.. The first winter 
the water ran under it and froze, crack- 
ing it in several places. Would like 
to know how I can repair it without 


graded away now and. no longer any 
chance for water to bother. Could I 
chisel out the cracks, making them 
wider and deeper, then cover the whole 
surface with about two inches of rich 
concrete, or would it peel off? 
surface is not worn but quite smooth. 
What would you advise?” 

This illustrates the need of reinfore- 
ing a floor, even when it is laid ona 
solid foundation. If rods or cables 
had been laid each way or heavy woven 
wire fencing been used, the floor prob- 
ably would not have cracked or at least 
the cracks would not have bothered. 

If the floor has settled with the 
pieces uneven, widening out the cracks 
and puttimg on a fresh layer of con- 
crete is the only way to make a smooth 
level floor. The cracks should be wid 
ened out as you suggest, but fresh 
concrete will not likely stick to the 
smooth floor. Get about two quarts of 
commercial hydrochloric acid and mix 
it. with about two gallons of water ina 
wooden pail, and apply this to the top 
of the floor with a mop or swab and let 
it stay for about half an hour, then 
wash the surface thoroly with cleat 
water several times until the. concrete 
has absorbed all the water it will. 
Then fix up your retaining boards s0 
the new surface will slope outward 
about one-fourth inch ta the foot or 4 
total of two and one-fourth to two and 
one-half inches. -Mix up: your eonerete 
of one bag cement to one and one 
half cubic feet of sand; or a mixture 
of one to one and one-half, with just 


cam trowel easily. Just before the eal: 
‘ erete is put on, go over the surface and 
brush on a cream-like grouting of ce 


crete while the grouting is still wet. 


,. If the floor is level in spite of the 
: eracks it will be necessary only to wid 
en out the cracks, soak them thoroly — 
with water, brush in the cement and 


water grouting, fill with the one t 
One and one-half mixture already ree 
ommended and finish off level. 





Subscriber — 


hiny an order of tires on contract, cok 


Qur subscriber now finds @ 
that his letters to this company arg | 


| pany,” makers of rubber stamps and _ 


tearing out the whole floor, as it is 


The. 


) ment and water, and apply the com — 





| “Jackson” and claiming to represent 


, balance was to be paid when the tires 


enough water to make a mixture you 























“In August I shipped to the South Omaha 
market 150 carloads of hogs---over 7,500 head. 
They were the best hogs I ever raised. I put 
an average of 300 pounds apiece on them in 5 
months. Kept losses below 1%. Fed them only 
ground corn, barley and oats....water....and— 


SeA{HOG:HEALTH § 


Works Wonders for Sick, Wormy and Poor-Doing 
Pigs. Now Used by Thousands of Hog Raisers 


Buying thousands of pigs from many states . . . 60% of them sick 
with Necro, Flu, worms, coughing, thumping, scouring. . . bringing 
them through with less than 1% loss . . . putting average gains of 300 lbs apiece 
on them in 5 months—THAT is what Zimmerman is doing with “Liquid 
HOG-HEALTH.” ‘“*Here’s my advice to hog raisers’’ says Zim- 
merman. ‘“Immunize against cholera by vaccinating. Then, 
protect against sickness with “Liquid HOG-HEALTH.” It’s the one, 
best, safest and most profitable way to raise hogs. I wouldn’t think of 
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. Could you raise thousands of 
hogs like Zimmerman and keep 
losses down to less than 1%? 
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A bunch of Zimmerman’s 400- 


oT on their way to market 
for top prices, 











raising hogs any other way. I feed no minerals and give 


no commercial feeds.’ 


“$5 Profit for Every_ $1 of Cost” say Hog Raisers 


Hog men who use “‘ Liquid HOG-HEALTH” sure make money! 
Just read this letter from F. C. Thompson, Long Pine, Neb. 


He says: 


invested in it. After losing a 
lot of our pigs last spring, I 
penned off a bunch of the sick 
ones and gave “‘ Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH.” In 60 days they 
were ready to sell.” 


Keep Your Pigs Free 
of Worms and Sickness 


‘For every hog that gets sick 
and dies, you wipe out the profit 
on 5 or 6 head. You just can’t 
make money with sick and poor- 
doing hogs! They COST you 
money every time. 

But—NOW, with “Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH”—-you can stop serious 
sickness and heavy loss. Worms 
pigs quickly without bad after- 
effects. Improves '___ digestion. 
Supplies mineral elements. 
Builds disease-resistance. Puts 
on quick gains. Makes runty 
pigs “hump.” 


Prove It, Yourself 


Try “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” 
on a few of your sick hogs. Pen 
them off separately so you can 
keep tabs on them. Notice how 
they will eat “Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH” when they won’t 
touch anything else. See how 
they will begin to lose worms in 
a hurry. Watch the appetites 
pick up—and the hair smooth 


_, out—and their sides begin to fill 


out! Just put them over the 
scales before treatment and at 
the end of a few weeks—you’ll 
be amazed at the gains, 


Don’t Wait for Pigs 
to Get Sick! 


Start using “Liquid HOG 
HEALTH” _ before pigs get sick. 
Keep sickness away! Then, there 
are no costly set-backs. Pigs put 
on big gains every day. That’s what 
gets them to market early and gives 
you a real profit. 

Use “Liquid -HOG-HEALTH” 
regularly and you needn’t be afraid 
of Necro, Flu, Mixed _ Infection, 
Thumps, Swine Plague, Scours, etc. 
Even though you have lost every 
head with Necro last year, you’ll be 
safe in raising: a big bunch, in the 
same lots, this year without loss. 

Fred Smith, Salem, Neb., had lost 
150 pigs with Necro. NOW, he is 
using “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” and 
says, “I have Necro licked now.” 


Very Easy to Use 


Merely mix with regular feed. The 
pigs like it—and doctor themselves. 
No starving, no individual treating. 
a: will eat “Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH” when they won’t touch 
anything else. ‘‘Easiest remedy to 
get the hogs to eat I ever used,” 
says R. R. Shumate, Maple Hill, 
Kansas, 


Expert Advice of Chief 
Veterinarian—FREE 


If your hogs are in bad shape, 
wire or phone our Chief Veterina- 
rian. He will tell you what to do, 
quick! . No cost for this service. If 
you wish, He will send. a trained 
Hog-Health man to help you. 
charge for this, either. 

Biete symptoms when you wire or 
write. : 


Get Free Sample 


Make up your mind right now to 
write for the FREE Sample and 
Hog-Health Book. Send the coupon 


w! 


General Veterinary Laboratory 


Dept. B-105 


“I have fed many kinds of hog medicines but “‘Liquid 


HOG-HEALTH” gives best results. I got $5 for every $1 I 





FREE! 


Valuable 


SAMPLE and 











Send quick for valuable free trial bottle. See how 
easy “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” is to use and how the 
pigs sure do‘like it. Read this amazing new Hog- 
Health book. 80 pages. Many photos. Yital hog- 
raising facts revealed by Veterinarians.” Exposes 
the cayse of 90 per cent of hog troubles. Tells how 
to avoid it. Read how hog raisers worm pigs in a 
new, easy way.- Learn how to successfully treat 
sick hogs. Shows how hog men are raising 250-Ib.- 
hogs in 6 months. Rush the coupon today! Don’t 
put it off. Get the Free Sample and the big new 
Free Book. Write NOW! 


GEN’L VETERINARY LABORATORY, 
Dept. B-105, Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me, free and postpaid, copy 
of your new age g Poe Gell ng book, 
and free sample of Liquid HOG-HEALTH. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, September 98. 





HE next time you need 

a plow see the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer in 
your section. He sells the 
McCormick - Deering 
P & Oline. It covers all 
plowing requirements. 


McCormick - Deering 
P & O plows offer many 


A SSG sl san seman 


McCormick-Deering No. 8 Little Genius 


Built in 2,3, or 4-furrow 
styles with 12 ar 14-inch 
bottoms. 





The No. 2 Little Wonder combines 
“every feature essential to good 2- 
furrow plowing. Light weight—light 
draft. Rigid, flexible hitch. Positive 
power-lift, good trash clearance, and 
patented 2-lever adjustment that in- 
stantly regulates. depth and level. 


Tractor Plows 


McCormick-Deering P & O 


Y and quick-detachable shares. It is. 


special, practical features 
in design. In ability to 
stand hard work and 
abuse they have no 
equal. 


The materials used in 
their manufacture are 
positively the best that 
can be obtained. 


Tt has been 16 years since the first 
Little Genius was put on the market. 
Improvements have kept it well 
abreastof modern requirements. Here 
is a plow that offers great bottom and 
beam clearance, improved power-lift 


LVL EL, EOE OE ECS Sa! 


the original low-cost, long-life tractor 
plow. 





shares‘and plowing accessories. 





In addition to the above the McCormick P & O line includes tractor 
disk plows, all types; walking or riding horse plows, sulky or gang 
style, with moldboards or disks; and two-way horse or tractor 
plows for irrigated lands. Also a full line of general and special 
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Descriptive literature sent on request. 


INFERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Encorpvorated) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Minois 














Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25.to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS CO. 






















Get a hog waterer that will 
not freeze. ee plenty of 
warm, clean Water for . 
stock all winter. The 
improved  ° 
B & B SANITARY HEATED 
STOCK FOUNTAIN 
is. absolutely weather-proof and fool-proof. All 
cast iron. Easily installed, easily cleaned. Prac~ 
tical. and inexpensive to. operate; thousands in 
use, Very reasonably priced. with money-back. 
pares See your Eyer or write today for 
uable literature and stock raising suggestions. 
American Machine 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 






















Wear Longer— 


—because they are made fromran eastern 
denim of long fibre cotton and. fine 
twi yarn with a shuttle lock stitch, 
felled seam, that will not rip;. no. rough 
edges. ‘The Penn™ overall includes: 
every feature of the best material’ and 
Renee ota ip to e it the best.overall 
yow can buy. Try on a. pair at your 
dealers; if he can’t 


supply you, write us. 









Please. mention this paper wher writing.. 
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With Flood In Africa “]% 
The “Gum Boot” Farmer's Paradise in the Sudan 


FEW years ago I was a home- 

steader in Wyoming trying to 
build an irrigated farm out of a col- 
lection of shale hills and bogging ak 
kali bottoms on whieh the government 
had dared us. to make a living. Some- 
times, after a hard day’s work herding 
ditch water down the steep sides of 
my little alfalfa fields, half high and 
dry, I would clump over to the shack 
of a neighbor as dejected and as rag- 
ged as I, throw my shovel and rub- 
ber boots into a corner and discuss 
farming in general and irrigation in 
particular. 

We would pity ourselves, that much 
was sure. Then we would compare 
our rough, raw little fields lying some- 
where above or below the crooked 
eanals that wound about among the 
sagebrush hills with our idea of what 
@ real irrigatiom district should be. 
Eventually, before the evening was 
over, we would enthusiastically pie- 





project. And when Jim and [ 
the Sennar dam across the Blue Nyy 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan—helieys 
it or not—we saw it, just as I pi 
specified. There is the irrigation en 
gineer’s dream come true; there jg the 
gum boot farmer’s paradise, 
First we visited the dam itself, tha; 
huge conerete barrage that stops: the 
Nile in its tracks. Nearly two miles 
long from end to end it takes an hour 
to walk the length and back of this 
great highway across a conquered 
river. 


city of New York for a period of two 
years. Below, on the ather side ig the 
torrent loosed thru the roaring shuiggs 
and boiling away so far; far down that 


-even the comic opera donkeys sham. 
_ bling along the highway on the ergs: 


are as frightened as the stern Sudap 
squires whose bales of freight they 

















A Sudense farmer irrigating. cotton in thg valley of the Nile. 


ture im our imagination the perfect 
projeet, the gum boot farmer’s para- 
dise, and describe it in detail to get 
our minds off owr own. 

“T’d have a million acres all in one 
piece,” I stipulated. “And it would be 
just as level as it. could be and’ still Iet 
water run from one side to the other. 
Say three or four inehes to the mile. 
There would be no. sagebrush to. grub 
off; it would be perfeet?y smeoth and 


' regular. The soil would be just sansy 


enough to scour off a shovel and yet 
stiff enough to support the biggest of 


|; erops and it would be at least six 


feet deep. I'd have a. big canal run- 
ning down the length of it. as. straight 


f as: the Gunbarrel highway, and all the 
| eress eanals would be as regular and 


straight as a city’s streets. All the 
locks and headgates would be of steel 
and conerete and the water itself 
would: come from an inexhaustible 
source. There would be a long grow- 
ing season, say twelve months out of 


| the year, to be exact.” 


Thus I had dreamed of the perfect 





bear, as nervous as the clucking wem- 
en and the bare, black children scuw. 
rying like rats along the center of 


. those eoncrete heights. 


Dam a Huge Affair 


There are'a million tons of conerete 
in the big barrage designed to pass 


: 15,000 cubic yards of water per sec 


ond thru the sluices, or 20 per cent 
more than the greatest known dis- 
charge of the Blue Nile in its: fleod. 
And yet one man can weigh the water 


out and control the flow of that en, 


tire stream as easily as a housewife 
opens the faucet in her kitchen sink. 
A main channel, 100 miles Iong. 
leads off from the reservoir above the 
dam and marches. straight and true 
the: length of the great project, witha 
steady fall, just as the ground slope 
itself, about four or five inches to the 
mile. Leading off from the main canal 
are five distributing canals and, strid- 
ly at right. angles to these, as straight 
and as. regular as a city’s streets rm 
the major channels, one every 30 
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On the one side presses the | 
captive lake, fifty miles long, suff. | 
cient water te supply the needs of ihe 
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Peach designed to water about 
of land, or enough for 


§ *. wirty-acre units. 
: oe my and miles and miles, Jim 
aad | rode our motorcycles over this 
and level land, the whole checked 
“gt into @ perfect chart of even, reg- 


“ar aquares by the black banks of the 
eos ty There is not elevation in such 







y. 








ue Nile evel country high enough for one to 

lieve B® a bird’s eye view but such a view 
Tha #8 not necessary. Each regular square 
¥: en. Pie seme. And each is beautiful in 
is the BB . There are no fine homes, no 


ee end no trees. There are no 
it, that gaved highways, no school houses and 
“qo green eTass. It is all a new coun- 
Milles pel Hts future is all before it just as 
‘¢en thousand years of a dry, dead past 
gre pehind it. 
‘We found one neat little frame bun- 
plow peside a huge headgate and 
aon , early in the morning, to in- 
quire the road to Khartoum. A young 


just driven those two battered old mo- 

“Rough” and “Tumble” all 
fhe way from the west coast of Africa 
gnd were in a hurry to get to Khar- 


mail at all for five months and we’re 
going to get some there.” It was 
Washington’s birthday and we had had 
po mail since September 1. 

Breakfast for Five 





preakfast;,” ordered this merry engin- 


eer from Merrie England, and he 


shouted toward the brick kitchen in 
the tear, “Boy, pass breakfast for 


Then he considered a moment, 


Jooked us over again, muttered half to 


himself, “No meal for five months,” ; 


ani shouted again to the kitchen. 
“Boy, pass breakfast for five.” 

My American accent and his English 
ear hadl confused “mail” for “meal.” I 
put him right. “But never mind .cor- 
recting your kitchen boy,” Jim sug- 
gested. “Let him carry on.” 

“You surely didn’t think we’d had 

no meal for five months, did you?” I 
questioned. 
"ot “No. And I don’t believe you’ve 
crossed Africa on those motorcycles 
either,” he admitted. “The one lie 
earned your breakfast and I thought 
two such big ones deserved a double 
order.” And this was George Wash- 
ington’s birthday! 

We were only ninety miles from the 
postoffice in Khartoum where we were 
Sure was aside car full of mail, our 
first since we left the west coast 
fringe of civilization nearly five 
months before and yet this English 
engineer was begging us to stop a day 
with him so he could show us his irri- 
gation project. He succeeded, and it 
was worth the delay. Considering how 
badly I wanted my mail that shows 
what I think of the famous Gezira ir- 
Figation district. 

That afternoon our friend and a fel- 
low engineer took us over as much of 
the project as they could. We couldn’t 
see it all. The main Gezira area is 
shout fifty-five miles long with an 
average width of some fifteen miles, 
Tunning parallel with the river, the 
whole as level as a football field. Ex- 
cept for a very few shallow depres- 
sions the entire plain is smooth and 
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native rights | 
be protected unless a regis- 
Ownership of land was available. | 








an in the brisk uniform of an — 

engineer came to the door. I explained | 
“yp the best English that my American | 
could produce that we had © 


tomm “because we haven't had any , 


“You'll come right in here and have 











moter cars! 


that 


Sweeping into the market only a few 
weeks ago, the Silver Anniversary Buick 
has already wen country-wide recognition 
as the new style—the new mode—in 


Motorists have been quick to recognize 
this wonderful new Buick with 
Masterpiece Bodies by Fisher is not only 
a supremely beautiful car but a thrilling 
turning-pomt in bedy-design. And recog- 
nizing this fact, men and women on every 
street... in every city and town... are 


eagerly acclaiming the new mode. 
Here are dashing new lines, different from 


any heretofore known —longer, larger, 
more luxurious bodies, matchless in their 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


BUICK 


WITH MASTERPIECE BODIES BY FISHER 





The New Butch is the New Style 


grace and symmetry — gorgeous new color 
harmonies—the richest of upholsteries 
and appointments—fuall-width rear seats 
providing plenty of room for three adult 


passengers—an ensemble of beauty and 


fine car! 


Division of Ceneral Motors Corporation 


luxury that has never been equaled— . 


—and in addition, new and deeper radiator 
lines—new chrome-plated headlamps and 
cowl-lamps—new wheel and fender de- 
sign— all combining to lend incomparable 
poise, fleetness and distinction! 


The new Buick is the new style—a style 
that has won instant popularity—a style 
that is causing America to buy almost 
four times as many Buicks as any other 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 








This was difficult: because no native 
really owned any land but yet had a 
historical right to cultivate certain 
little patches because his fathers had 
done so before him. Furthermore, the 
plain had never been surveyed and the 
whole was so level and so regular 
there were no landmarks or boundary 
stones by which the natives could even 
identify their claims. It was surveyed 
and at every minute of latitude and 
longitude iron poles were erected with 
degrees and minutes of latitude and 
cross vanes On which are stamped the 
longitude. Traveling over ‘the flat Ge- 
zira is like sailing on the ocean and 
we navigated in minutes and degrees 
in exactly the same manner. 

The management of the area was en- 


| trusted to the Sudan Plantations Syn- 
dicate. The Sudan government was | 
| ‘to be responsible for the financing and 
| building of ‘the dam ani the major » 
®vanalization. The synilicate became 


responsible for the minor canaliza- 





tion, management of the whole enter- 





prise and for financing the tenants. 
The tenants were to supply the labor 
as cultivators. The cotton crop was 
to be divided into portions of 35 per 
cent to the government, 25 per cent 
to the syndicate, and 40 per cent to 
the tenant, and all other crops to the 
tenant. The British government guar- 
anteed an original loan of $15,000,000 
for financing. The dam was started 
in 1914 but was stopped on the out- 
break of the war. After the war the 
loan was doubled and construction 
started again. The final full cost was 
about $50;000,000, which includes tca- 
nalization. gif someone were to dig 
three canals from New York to San 
Francisco the total length would be 
about equal to the mileage of the 
canals and field channels on-the Ge- 
zira scheme, or 9,386 miles. 

The government took forty years’ 
lease from the registered owners of 
all land within the scheme at an _an- 
nual rental of about 50 cents per acre. 
The land is then reallotted to the ac- 





tual owners who are cultivating ten- 
ants ‘on plots of thirty acres each, as 
near their original holdings as possi- 
ble. The theory is that no man can 
handle more than one thirty-acre unit. 
If he originally held ninety acres he 
may nominate his sons or relations 
as tenants on the other two units. So 
far, of the 8,000 tenancies of thirty 
acres each, about 5,000 have been 
taken by owners themselves and the 
remaining 3,000 ‘by people already res- 
ident in the area. 

It is a good proposition for the ten- 
ant-owner. He gets 50 cents per acre 
rent and is entitled to farm thirty 
acres as near as possibie to his origi- 
nal land. On each thirty acres he may 
grow ten.acres of cotton and ten acres 
of green crop for cattle or grain for 
his own consumption. Instead of rely- 
ing-on the precarious rains he gets 
regular water for which he pays only 
as much as if he lived along the Nile 
bank. and he were getting it from an 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Make more money on your 
\ farm through | 
this practical 
new book 






Contains Scores 
of Suggestions on 
Planning and Building 
Everything from a Garden | 
Bench to a Barn 


This Handbook has been pre- 

red by experts. It is offered 
ree because it is issued in the 
interests of one of the coun- 
try’s great basic industries. 





OW to build the right 

kind of shelters, storage 
houses, silos, barns, hog and 
chicken houses, granaries and 
other farm buildings, how to 
choose good lumber — these 
are only a few of the valuable 
suggestions contained in this 
remarkable handbook. It 
shows you how to save money 
on your lumber costs while 
making money throughamore,, 
efficient farm layout. 


And every farm woman 
of corn crib and granary. will find this handbook inter- 
6. How to avoid white ant esting. It shows how lumber 
damage. can be used to beautify a 
7. Sweet potato storage houses. home in ingenious and inex- 
8. Giving young pigs a healthy pensive ways. It contains sug- 
atent in life. gestions for improvements 
9. Brooder houses—stock shel- that range from garden fences 


—feed —stock gates. a 
_ a to the alteration of the whole 
10. Garden seats—fences—arched house 


gateways, swings and benches. 
11. A suggestion for making new In order to be sure of re- 
= from old houses, at little ceiving your copy of this 
ER valuable and useful handbook 
12. Complete authoritative list of tl ait a 
ad from which you can get prompty—maiu the coupon 
detailed plans for every type of now. The book is free and in 
sending for it you will be 
under no obligation whatever, 


Valuable Information 


Below is listed just a part 
of the practical useful 
information contained 
in this free handbook. 


1. How the right kind of barn 
can make life easier. 


2. Hog houses that are money 
Ts. 


3. Dairy house plans. 


4. How to make your poultry 
pay you more. 


5. Grain storage—the best types 


farm building. 














National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Washington, 

D. C. Offices in New York, Atlanta; Pittsburgh, Memphis, 

Boston, Chicago, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco and Portland, Ore. 





Limited Offer—Mail Coupon Today! 


ERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 
Use it Nature renews it. 
















National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of the practical hand- 
book—‘‘The Use of Lumber on the erm". 


PRR O POH e EEE ETE HEHE EEE EE EH OHHH EOE EEE EEE ERE® 


TOWG oo vase cevacdaa pocvcedsccabenes cee MEER ET EIS 


Also send me the complete information in regard to your 4 
prize contest in planning farm houses. 7 





BEST MILLS 


WHEN the thermometer gets up in 

the near hundreds I have a hank- 
ering for ice. Sometimes I can’t get it 
but when I meet anything that sounds 
like it I sort of get overcome with a 
desire for a chill. That’s why I headed 
for Decorah in Winneshiek’ county in 
late summer when the temperature 
went up above ninety. For my road 
map had a note on it saying, “Be sure 
and visit Decorah’s ice cave.” North- 
eastern Iowa this year is more than 
unusually scenic. Plenty of rain has 
kept the rolling country greener than 
ever. One is impressed with the va- 
rieties of green that spread out over 
the landscape. 

Do you want to take a real scenery 
trip, see a lot and have a good time? 
Well, here is.what I found in a two- 
day swing over northeastern Iowa. 


| Maybe it will appeal to you. 


Waterloo was my starting point. 1 
headed north toward Waverly on high- 


way 218. The paving is good. Before 
one realizes it a turn is made and 
Cedar Falls with its municipal park is 
ahead. A fine park it is, with a superb 
bathing beach, if you like to swim. 
Anyhow, it’s a dandy place to stop for 
a rest or to spread the picnic lunch, if 
you have one. I didn’t. 

Then roll along toward Waverly. 
Thru Janesville goes the road. A few 
more turns and you are in Waverly, 
center of Bremer county and its dairy 
industry. It is a quaint and interest- 
ing town. Some one has guarded a 
grape vine for many years and so it 
flourishes over the entrance to a store 
right on the main street. It seems un- 
usual to see a vine growing up thru 
the concrete and brick but its appear- 
ance is refreshing. 

North of Waverly the road winds on 
to Nashua. One soon sees signs point- 
ing to “The Little Brown Church.” It’s 
only two miles away and worth while 
to drive over and see the place where 





Up in Northeastern Iowa 
More About Scenic Trips That Are Close at Hand Rc 


By W. E. DRIPS 


| to many folks go to assume the y 
| of marriage. It’s one of Iowa’ 
spots. : Be: famow 
Back to Nashua I rambled, Deto 
were plentiful so I took the Casy rout, 
and drove to Charles City, jf 
worth it, tho. Beautiful farm 
unrolled before me and ere long } 
in the tractor city. Charles City pg 
of having the plant that starteg 
tractor industry. If you are ineligsy 
that way, visit the plant. 
- Then I headed east on United Statey’ 
highway 18. It’s a fine graveled rosa 
all the way to New Hampton ang 00g 
driving. New Hampton is pretty, I 
you want to see something unug 
take dinner at the hotel and view the 
paintings in the dining room. 
are novel and rather out of the onj 
nary in a smaller city hotel. 
Then go north to Cresco. Again it's 
a panorama of rolling farms. North. 
eastern Iowa is at its best. Turn at 








Cresco and head for Decorah. Whey 





In the park at Decorah, Iowa 


you get there prepare to stick around 
longer than the average motorist does, 
for Decorah has things to see. 

I cannot say just what makes De 
corah the prettiest. They have #9 
many things. The hills start you wor 
dering. Then the Upper Iowa river 
adds its bit. That stream winds right 
thru the town and adds a bit more 
Anyway, you are in for a real sceni¢ 
treat if that’s your craving. : 

Get right down into the city and you 
will have no trouble picking up a sign} 
that points up the hill to the city park 
Just follow the signs and it won't # 
long till you will be wondering if you 
camera will do justice to the scenery, 
Park your car, climb out and take the 
trail along the bluff. “Pleasant Hill 
they call it in Decorah. If some a 
those western scenery enthusiasts eve 
got a hold of that place they probablj 
would speak of it as the “Rim of the 
World” or the “Sky Line Vista.” Its) 
all of that and when you wander alom 














View from the bluff at Decorah 
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path next to the bluff and see the 
ws and note the ingenious work 
me Stone worker you are going to 
soe with me that Tt’s worthy of a 
‘There are resting places where 
‘ean look out over the river valley 
exclaim as much as you want to. 
‘Well, you cannot stay there all day 
a you are going to see Decorah. It’s 
pard to leave tho. But I finally broke 
away 















© Vows 
; gnd journeyed down town again 





Detours goon was headed for my next ex. 
Y Toute ploration. It was the ice cave. Head 
It Wag east ‘nd cross a concrete bridge and 
n : pick UD another sign and you soon turn 
aI ‘aut into a fine wooded drive. But 


you come to the ice cave, you 
a sign saying “To Dunnings 
* Follow it. Up in the hills 
will see something unique, It’s a 
‘gtream rushing out of the rocks 
tumbling down over the limestone. 
- ¥ou can park your car at the 

of the hill, get out and climb, 
‘nst Tike you were in the mountains. 











nusual, 
°W the #4 gong time ago this stream furnished 

a for the operation of a mill 
° Ord: where stone was polished and grist 







tin its After you have absorbed this bit of 
North @ gconery keep on traveling around the 
Urn at iif and as you climb the side of the 
| PM you get bits of scenery thru the 
trees that’s extra good. Then all of 
27 m ‘you come to the hole in the 
wait or the big ice cave. Park the car, 
@inih out and prepare for a chill. For 
- #eht there is an opening in the side 
| @ the hill that allows you to wander 
jack into the cavern where chilly at- 
mosphere comes out to meet the heat 
@the day. I think if I had been the 
ot r of a flashlight and a maga- 
~ gine I would have stayed there all day 
and read, anyhow until I would have 
been driven out to hunt an overcoat. 
Really it’s frosty. 
~ But I had to ‘keep on looking. So I 
q@anked up the car and continued my 
- yembles down the hill and back to 
jown. There I visited the Lather col- 
lege campus and took in some more 
goenery, all worth while. 
“Wf-you are musically inclined swing 
southwest toward Calmar and soon you 
bit the Turkey river. There is Spill- 
ville and near it is a grove where it is 
said the great composer Antonin 
Dvorak wrote a great portion of his 
famous symphony “The New World.” 
Leave town on United States highway 
55 and you won’t have ary trouble 
finding it. 






‘ound 
does, 


> De 
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Won 
river Then there’s Fort Atkinson, also out 
right of Decorah on United ‘States 55. It’s a 






state park ‘and an unusual place. This 
fort was built to protect one Indian 
- tribe from another, the only fort of its 
kind ever put up in the United States. 
The building is still there and worth 
seeing, 
But good things unfortunately end 
~ @ad so I soon left this bit of heaven 
ad was off to Waukon over another 
pretty road. Waukon has its points 
to in the beauty lines. It’s another 
town in the hills. From Waukon I 
turned south and headed for Postville. 
ff you have never been over that road 
—well, you haven’t seen anything yet, 
as the Irishman once remarked. This 
highway winds down thru the hills, 
past countless ‘hard maple trees, 
* groves of walnut and butternut trees 
and past fine dairy farms. Off to the 
tight a ‘school house is nestled in a set- 
ting of trees. I wished I could have 
gone to school there, just to be able to 
_ leek about. Further down a spring 
tushes out of the wall and tumbles to 
_ the wide of the road. Then without 
_ Warning on tht left one sees a sign of 
_ Rother ice cave. I had to back up to 
| @mplore it, but I did.. You have to go 
down a set of steps to get to this one. 
ae ed, almost, but the chill is 
_ there end what's better in hot August 
_ Wan a few moments of refrigeration. 
Ee have to go there to appreciate 
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Be the road wandered on, winding 

mong the hills. Postville came all 
teesoen. It was only another short 
‘arto McGregor. Down the road that 
_ ‘Mads into that town I rambled. When 
[Stepped and saw the folks already 
to view the Mississippi and to 














A. Howard Fingar 
Hudson, New York, 
Prominent N Y State Poulery Raiser. 
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Union-Alls 


Genuine Hookless Fastener. Will not 
jam, rust or break. Launders with per- 
fect safety. Absolutely Guaranteed. 





THIS GUARANTEE WITH EVERY GARMENT 
If you do not find this to be the most satis- 
veever worn, you can get a new one 
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Fred Shinneman, R. F. D No. 7, Chillicothe, Mo. 
pion Corn Shucker 


Missouri Seate Cham; 
at Keytesville, Friday, Nov. srth, 1927. 
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H.G. Miller 
Northfield, Minnesota, 
Prominent Minmesota Holstein Breeder. 


Here It Is «+++ Absolute and Final 


More and Better Dealers Sell and Recommend Lee Overalls than Any Other Make! 
More Farmers Wear Lee Overalls Than Any Other Make! 
Lee’s are the Largest Selling Work Clothes In America! 


The Lee Super-Fabrics—the Lee Whizit Fastener 
—the famous Lee construction features are qual- 





wear nothing else. 












UNION MADE 






ity, value-giving points behind this tremendous, 
year-after-year demand. 
Get to know Lee’s—like millions of others you'll 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo., Trenton, N. J., South Bend, Ind. 
Salina, Kans., Minneapolis, Minn., 

San Francisco, Calif. 


~ Overalls ~— Play Suits 








i « 
cross to Prairie du Chien on the ferry 
I wondered how many of them had 
taken the trouble to swing up thru 
northeastern Jowa. If they hadn’t they 
had missed what I thought was the 
best part of scenic Iowa. 





Get the Corn Cribs Ready 


- Soon corn picking time will be here 
and it is high time that cribs and 
granaries are put in proper shape to 
receive the crop. Weeds should be 
cut and raked from around the field 
cribs so as not to encourage rats and 
mice, to allow scattered ears to be 
picked up, and lessen danger from 
grass fires. ‘Cribs wracked out of 
shape should be straightened up and 
braced, ‘the roof should be made wa- 
ter tight, broken boards im the floor 
should be replaced and the floor made 
corn tight, and any loose side boards 
or slats should be nailed on securely. 
Two coats of good paint or even of 
creosote well brushed on will be time 
and money well spent. And be sure 
that sufficient storage space has been 
provided, ‘keeping in mind ‘that each 
bushel of ear corn requires about two 
and one-hatf cubic feet of space -or that 





_a crib eight feet wide and ten feet 





high will hold about thirty-two bushels | for either temporary or permanent use 


for each foot of length. 

For permanent cribs the double type 
with corn cribs on each side, a ten- 
foot driveway between, and bins for 
small grain ovér the driveway, is a 
very practical and. popular type. Care 
should be taken not to make the drive- 
way over ten feet wide if grain bins 
are to be put overhead, since each 
unnecessary foot of width cuts down 
very materially the weight which can 
be carried. 

Corn cribs should be made with slat- 
ted or other type of open sides which 
will allow free circulation of air and 
should not be over eight feet in width 
unless ventilating flues or ducts aré 
put up thru the center so that air can 


| circulate thru them. These flues can 


be made by putting three 2x4’s in a 
triangular shape and nailing slats on 
them, or can be made of perforated 
metal. Ordinary drain tiles can be 
laid from center flue to the outside, or 
three boards made into a trough and 
laid with the open side down will fur- 
nish a lot of ventilation. Be sure 
‘this ventilating equipment is in place 
or at hand, especially if a mechanical 
picker is to be used ané the corn put 
‘im rather rapidly. 

‘One of the best Kinds of storage bins 





are,the newer types of sheet metal 
cribs. Formerly these were made only 
in small sizes, but now can be ob- 
tained in well braced units: to make 
cribs of any length desired and even 
into the double type swith driveway. 
These are furnished with ventilating 
flues running up to the roof and 
capped with revolving ventilators if 
desired. Also very good cribs can be 
had in clay block, concrete tile, and 
so on. 

Along with the granary, care should 
also be taken to see that the grain 
handling equipment is ready. A port- 
able elevator with dump can be used 
for field use. This should be driven 
by a gas engine, as it saves consider- 
able time in changing teams and is 
probably cheaper in the long run. A 
geod built-in elevator is by far the 
best for a permanent crib, sinee it al- 
lows of switching the delivery to any 
desired bin or by means of chutes 
‘the grain from one bin can be run into 
the dump and then elevated to another 
bin—L W. D. 





NEVER GETS SO FAR 
‘We don’t need to worry any more about 
that farnous riddle: “Why Goes a chick- 
en cross the road?” becamse ‘nm these 
days of autos, it doesn't. 
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Pioneer Editors 


“Pioneer Agricultural Journalists” 
is a new-book by W. BE. Ogilvie. It is 
privately printed by Arthur G. Leon- 
ard, of Chicago, and on the book mak- 
ing side is a beautiful piece of work. 
Anyone interested in the history of 
farm papers and the men who have 
made them will enjoy the sketches of 
the different editors, ranging all the 
way from John Stuart Skinner, who 
started The American Farmer in 1819, 
to Herbert W. Collingood, editor of 
the Rural New Yorker, who died only 
the other day. 

The discussions of the different men 
are a little uneven and there are occa- 
sional inaccuracies and omissions. For 
instance. in the article on Herbert 
Quick, “Vandemark’s Folly” is de- 
scribed as his last novel. After the 
publication of “Vandemark’s Folly” 
there were published at least three 
books by Mr. Quick, “The Hawkeye” 
and “The Invisible Woman” being a 
continuation of the Vandemark story, 
and “The Real Trouble With the 
Farmer” being a discussion-of the re- 
lation of land values to farm income. 

The comments on the different edit- 
ors are a little too uniformly eulogistic. 
All sorts of men are represented on 
the list, and the consistency of the 
book breaks down rather badly when 
one man is praised for certain quali- 
ties and another praised for just the 
opposite. 

In talking about Orange Judd the 
author quotes admiringly Mr. Judd’s 
advice to editors “to consider them- 
selves as talking (with the tongue and 
pen) to boys of fair intelligence and a 
dozen years old.” In praising Will 
Goodwin of the Breeder’s Gazette, how- 
ever, the form of eulogy had to be 
altered somewhat and so the author 
says: “Mr. Goodwin never followed 
the tactics of some of the present-day 
journalistic codes, such as affecting 
a puerile manner of writing, with the 
assumption of a reading public pos- 
sessed of a dearth of erudition.” 

Even so it is an informing and read- 
able book. Perhaps some day Mr. 
Ogilvie will go over the same field 
and take a little more time to it and 
use a little more space. It would be 
a job well worth while.—D. R. M. 





Does the Telephone Pay? - 


Most of the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer have telephones in their 
homes. Are they kept there and the 
expense borne because they are a busi- 
hess convenience or because of con- 
venience in visiting with friends or 
neighbors? 

Does the telephone help you save 
time and money in operating your 
farm? If so, how? Does it help in 
buying or selling crops or livestock or 
feed to the best advantage? Do you 
use it to get repairs or new equipment 
or to arrange for help for special jobs 
like threshing, silo filling and corn 
shelling? Do you use the long dis- 
tance telephone service in the farm 
business? If so, what for? 

We would liké to have short letters 
from farm readers telling of their ex- 
periences in using the telephone to 
save time, trips and money. 





Soybeans in Corn 


Soybeans between the corn rows in- 
stead of in the hill is the way Ray- 
mond Knight, of Wapello county, han- 
dies the corn field he plans on hog- 
ging down. The corn is planted and 
cultivated twice in the usual way. 
Soybeans at the rate of about one 
bushel per acre are then drilled in, us- 
ing the corn planter and straddling 
the corn rows. The rear shovel of 
each beam is taken off for the last 
cultivation. This year there was 
plenty of rain so the soys made a big 
growth, but the two years previous, 
with less rain, the growth also was 
satisfactory. When the field was vis- 
ited the hogs were already at work 
on the corn and beans. Estimates as 
to the yield of beans -were from five: 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound 
fat steers for the month of September, 
1928, was $16.40 a hundred, or the 
highest price which farmers have ever 
enjoyed in times of peace. The prof- 
its in September of 1928, however, 
were not quite so great as last Janu- 
ary because the fat steers marketed 
last January were made out of cheap 
feeders, whereas, the steers marketed 
this September were made out of high- 
priced feeders. 

Thirteen-hundred-pound fat steers 
marketed in September of 1928 were 
fattened on corn which cost 103.9 
cents a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 ba- 
sis. As an average of ten years it has 
required the value of 69.8 bushels of 
such corn to convert a feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds the preceding March into 
a 1,300-pound fat steer for the Septem- 
ber market. Last March a 1,000-pound 
feeder cost $107.50. -The cost of a 
1,300-pound fat steer finished in Sep- 


Steer Profits and Losses 


tember was, therefore, around $180.02. 
The selling price was $16.40 a hundred 
or $213.30 a head, which indicates 
that a 1,300-pound fat steer in Septem- 
ber brought a profit of about $33.18. 
With the exception of last winter this 
is the largest profit that cattle feeders 
have ever enjoyed. 

The cattle market may continue to 
be strong during at least a part of Oc- 
tober. However, we are now fearful 
that we are getting close to a slump 
which will continue during a consider- 
able part of the winter. Reports indi- 
cate that there are now more cattle 
on feed than there were a year ago 
and ,that there will be considerably 
more fat cattle coming to market in 
January and February than was the 
case a year ago. The cattle game, for 


the very reason that it has been so | 





full of profit for the past two 
years, is now exceedingly full of 
danger. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 


Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in September of 1928 
averaged about $12 a hundred, or 
about 40 cents a hundred higher than 
in August. Early in Septemher there 
Was unusual strength in hog prices, 
but late in September the price went 
down with extraordinary speed. 

A price of $12 at Chicago in Septem- 
ber is equivalent to about 94 cents a 
bushel for corn on Iowa farms. The 
actual price was around 85 cents a 
bushel, which meant that most Iowa 
farmers felt that it was good business 
to feed the corn to hogs during Sep- 
tember. 

Our chart, which is based on the 
weighted price of Chicago No. 2 corn 
for twelve months, shows a profit of 
3 cents a hundred. The weighted price 
of Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs mar- 
keted in September of 1928 was 101.4 
cents a bushel. As a‘ten-year average 





hogs have sold in the month of Sep- 


and Losses 


tember for a price equ.valent to 11.8- 
bushels of such corn. |The value of 
11.8 bushels of 101.4-cent corn gives 
a cost of $11.97 a hundred for Septem- 
ber of 1928. The actual price was $12 
a hundred, or there was a profit of 3 
cents a hundred. 

With new corn at 55 to 60 cents a 
bushel on Iowa farms it is evident 
that there will be money in feeding 
corn to hogs this winter. However, it 
must be remembered that the hogs 
marketed during November, December 
and January are made to a larger ex- 
tent out of the high-priced old corn 
than out of the cheap new corn. We 
pointed out a month ago that it was 
likely that hogs at Chicago would go 
down to around $9.50 a hundred in De- 
cember and January. We want to 
urge our readers this winter to breed 
about the same number of brood sows 
whigh they bred a year ago. Hogs are 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 


going to be relatively higher »,_ 
corn for about a year now and ta. 
will be danger that many farmers yy 
increase their hog production 
much during this anticipated fay, 
period. 





Engine Will Help Corn Picker 
Those of our readers who Still apg 
depending on horse drawn corn Dick. 
ers or if they pull the picker with q 
tractor do not have available a tracts 
power take-off and hence must gq 


; pend on the picker bull wheels to Op. 
| erate the picking and husking mechan. 


ism, are likely to have trouble thig 
fall due to the heavy stand and jy 
many places tangled corn. If th! 
ground is the least bit soft or slippery 
they will not be able to operate bed 
cause of the bull wheels slipping, ang 
the only remedy is to put an automo 
bile engine on the picker to oDerats 
the machine. This will not allow the | 
picker to operate thru mud, sleet, light - 
snow and freezing and thawing, bg 
will make it pull about two horseg 
lighter. 

Almost any old automobile enging 
in fairly good condition will furnigh ' 
sufficient power to operate the ma 
chinery of a single row picker, and i 
is not a very difficult matter to any 
good blacksmith to mount such an ep 
gine and connect it up with belt of 
chain. Directions for doing so wil} 
be sent to any reader interested, or 
the names of firms can be supplied 
where the necessary castings, braces, 
belts and pulleys can be bought at a 
price probably lower than the charge 
the blacksmith will make. 





Hogs Are Poor Oat Hulling 
Machines 


During the past two or three years 
hulled oats have attracted considera. 
ble attention among hog men as a feed 
for growing and fattening pigs. The 
Ohio station in a two-year test found 
the groats or dehulled oats worth 46 
per cent more than corn while other 
stations as well as feeders and breed. 
ers find that hulled oats in the ration 
increases daily gains and reduces the 
amount of feed required to put ona 
given amount of weight. 

Whether or not it will pay to hull 
oats on any ‘individual farm will de- 
pend on existing prices of corn and | 
oats and the cost of removing the 
hulls. With corn at 90 cents and oats 
at 48 cents at Ohio, it paid to spend 
20 cents per hundred to have the oats 
hulled,* substituting them for part of 
the corn. Oats will yield about 65 to 
70 per cent hulled oats and 30 to 3 
per cent hulls. These hulls contain 
some oat grains and feeders consider 
them worth enough as feed for horses 


_or dry cows to pay for the cost of | 


hulling. 

Small hullers for use on individual — 
farms which can be run by a five 
horse power motor and which will” 
scarify clover seed and crack wheat 
or rye are now on the market. 





The Value of Buttermilk and 
Skim-Milk for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of fluid butter 
milk as it comes from the creamery 
for hogs as compared with corn at $1 
a bushel and oats at 50 cents a bushel? © 
Is there any difference between the — 
value of buttermilk and skim-milk” 
. Buttermilk and skim-milk seem t0 © 
have about the same value. If there — 
is no danger of the buttermilk being — 
contaminated with tuberculosis germs — 
we would estimate that it has a value 
per hundred pounds- equivalent to 
about ten pounds of corn and fivé 
pounds of tankage. With corn and — 
tankage at present prices both but 
termilk and skim-milk have a value — 
per hundred pounds of about 35 cents — 
In the case of suckling sows or pure 
bred hogs we would give both butter 
milk and skim-milk at the present 
a value of around 40 or even 45 c 





a hundred. 
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sf ECENTLY while driving along 
Highway No. 63 ‘between Otley 
“nf Monroe, Iowa, I saw a fine strjp of 
D Dick opalta occupying the railroad right of 

BE yay. It was on both sides of the track 







his. ce and extended on that right of way for 
st a “yop rods or more, This is the first 
to ae of alfalfa I have ever noted 
chan J Iowa railroads. I have fre- 
le this. ¢ seen them in Nebraska in the 
And iy J more level portions of the east central 
If the “portion of the state. 2 
iPpery H wouldn't it be a worth-while thing 
te be. Me for Jowa farmers and railroad officials 
g, and | to cooperate in replacing by a profita- 
ltomo. fe ble crop the unsightly weed patches 
Deratg that make up the bulk of right of ways 
W the a jn the state? 
» light” It would save the labor of weed cut- 
>, but Me ting and make the right of way a pleas- 
10rseg ME ing thing to look at from the train and 
@ adjoining roads. It also would ma- 
nging | terially reduce the noxious weed men- 
nish ace With which every railroad land 
> Ma. strip threatens adjoining farm land. 
nd it Of course, I realize that not all the 
) any. land now lying idle or worse along the 
D en. tairoads of Iowa could be profitably 
It of put dato alfalfa. In general, I should 
will that the most desirable land to 
d, or /™ put to this use would be where there 
Dlied ge no great cuts or fills. These cuts 
aces, ‘and fills generally mean narrow or 
ata ™ very irregular strips, and are frequent- 
jarge ly cut by ditches or gullies. Where 


cuts and fills.are common, much of the 

right of way was dug up or the soil 

: and subsoil otherwise seriously mixed 

4 at the time the railroad was built. 
But where the right of way is fairly 
level or rolling and only broken oc- 


ie casionally by crossings, creeks, ditches 
feed and roads, putting the land in alfalfa 
The is worthy of consideration. In much 
und of Jowa this soil will require little if 
1 46 | ' gny limestone in order to grow the 
ther crep even tho the adjoining fields re- 
oe: quire a liberal application. The 
tion amount removed by the growth of | 
the thirty to sixty crops of grain, hay and | 
na pasture and erosion and leaching oc- 
curring during the same time has not 
ull taken place on the right of way. 
de-' | it would seem that railroads coyld 
und | afford to help get the land ready for | 
the “putting in a crop of alfalfa by remov- 
ats ing trash and junk that accumulates 
nd along the railroad. ‘Cutting down the 
ats weed menace is enough to justify ad- 


of joining land owners in going to some 
to little expense and labor im getting a 
35 good stand of hardy alfalfa along the 





1in adjoining railroad. 

ler ; 

eg ' it is becoming a rather common 

of | Practice in southeastern and eastern 
loewa to get ready for alfalfa seeding 

al @ raising sweet clover on the land. 


re Atleast, men in Monroe, Wapello, Jef- 
ill ferson, Van Buren, Cedar, Washineg- 
at @e n, Mahaska and Marion counties 
Mentioned this practice to me during 
4 week's visit in this part of the state. 
_ The rapid increase in this practice in- 
_ iicates that it has real value. There 
af several reasons and benefits. 
_ Most important one, as I gather it 
fem the experiences told me, was that 
it made the seeding of alfalfa much 
less of a gamble. It is true that they 
_ Samble with sweet clover, but they do 
_ this without losing a grain crop, with 
little if any additional seedbed prep- 
| Sfation and with cheap ‘seed, a consid- 
_ ation not to be ‘sneezed at. 
Getting a stand of alfalfa ‘hasn’t 
_ been ithe easiest thing in the ‘world on 
' &@ tot of Iowa farms. I venture the 
_ SM8ss that there are counties in Iowa 
Where in times past three out of four 
Seedings of alfalfa failed to make or 
keep a stand. Of course, a lot of Jand 
bas been seeded to atfalfa that needed 
; and didn’t get it, or-only in 
uate amounts or too late to cor- 
Tett the acidity for the young alfalfa. 
‘But.aside from this there are a jet of 
| Gees of failure that may be vreduved 
orTemoved by growing sweet clover 
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ISITS IN THE COUNTRY 
Sweet Clover in Southeastern Jowa—Manure and Alfalfa 


By JAY WHITSON 


first. And if the sweet clover doesn’t 
get by, one may save alfalfa seed and 
also labor and use of TYand. 

In general, the successful practice is 
as follows: ‘The land is limed im the 
fall or winter and the sweet clover 
seeded with oats or barley the follow- 
ing spring. Especial attention is given 
to thoro inoculation ‘with pure cul- 
tures or soil from fields having a good 
inoculation. The sweet clover is ‘pas- 
tured the second year as closely as 
practical. Tf not enough stock is avail- 
able to keep it down, clipping high in 
June is rather common. ‘The sweet 
clover ts plowed under in July or 
whenever the season of rapid growth 
is ended. In a season of small rain- 
fall the growth stops earlier than in 
one of abundant rainfall. Several told 
me that they believed the best meas- 
ure of when to plow the sweet clover 
was the end of growth rather than any 
special date. It should never be later 
than August 1, I should judge, even in 
a season of abundant rain. 

The seedbed is worked down firm 





and herd and ‘the alfalfa seeded when | 


moisture conditions are right. August 
seeding is preferred but in the south- 
easterm part of Iowa the first half of 
September is not too late most years. 
Getting a really solid seedbed with 
sufficient moisture is the most im- 
portant consideration at ‘this time. 
The percentage of successful seedings 
with this method is extremely high. 
Of course, if the sweet clover doesn’t 
get by ‘the alfalfa ismt seefed. Insuf- 
ficient lime, spotted fields, poor drain- 
age fer deep-rooted legumes, show up 
with the sweet clover. 

Another factor of real importance is 
the complete inoculation following ‘the 
sweet clover. You don’t have to wait 
a year or two for the alfalfa to get 
up to high production if the sweet clo- 
ver growing was a success. As a pre- 
liminary step in growing alfalfa this 
plan deserves wider use. 





One of the interesting things I 
found being done on ‘the agronomy 
farm at Ames this fall is a test as to 
the best time and method of plowing 
under first year sweet clover. I vis- 
ited the farm just after September 
first plowing had been made. The 
sweet clover was an excellent stand 
and stood twelve to sixteen inches 
high so the test results should be of 





value on farms where 2 vigorous 
growth is obtained. 

The plan calls for plowing under 
this spring seeded sweet clover at im- 
tervals ofa month apart and at differ- 
ent depths and-with different types of 
plows. Strips are being plowed under 
the first week of September, October 
and November. Two other strips will 
be plowed next spring, one as soon 
as practical to plew (this is likely to 
be about April 15) amd the other a 
month later. 

Three Gepths of plowing with a 
moldboard plew, equipped with a joint- 
er, are being tried. One is as shallow 
as possible, about two and one-half 
inches deep, I should judge. I was 
surprised at the neatness of the job 
and how thoroly the sweet clover was 
covered with the small amount of soil. 
The other depths were four and one- 
half to five inches and seven to seven 
and one-half inches. These three 
depths are to be used at all five 
times of plowing. A rotary pulverizer 
type plow is also being given a trial 
at each time of plowing. 

The test is being ‘made on both the 
soil types found on the agronomy 
farm, the heavy black soil that occu- 
pies the lower areas im central and 
northern Iowa and also the lighter, 
more sandy upland type. 
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You get more 
than other farmers 


Wuen your hogs are sold and the money is in your 
hands, your worries are ended. But. the problem 
of marketing those hogs is really only just begun. 
They must still be killed, scalded, scraped, cleaned, 
examined by government inspectors; the viscera 
must be separated for by-products; the carcass 
must be chilled. After this the processing com- 
mences—the cutting, curing, rendering of lard, 
cooking of parts for canning. Then comes the 
extraordinarily intricate business of distributing to 
market outlets throughout this country and many 
other parts of the world. 


Your return for raising hogs is from 55 to 60 per 
cent of the price finally paid by the consumer. (The 
packer gets 12 to 15 per cent to cover his entire 
costs.) Compare your return with that of other 
farmers! The California orange grower receives 
about 41 per cent of the retail price. The potato 
farmer gets 33 per cent. And the western apple 
grower gets less than 25 per cent for boxed fruit. 


Your returns are comparatively large only be- 
cause of the great efficiency of the packing-house 
organizations in finding constant outlets for the 
processed meat. 


Armour and Company employs an army of 60,000 
constantly engaged in making your products suit- 
able for consumption, and in finding the most 
profitable markets for them. 


‘ Fito. : 
ARMOUR a4KxNn COMPANY 


U.S.A, 
































Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress‘that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 


the best your own dealers carry. 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
contidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it! 











Ike, the Mail Order Detective 


A Retired Farmer Goes Into the Finger-Print Business 


By W. E. DRIPS 


F COURSE Ike was looking for 

something to be a detective about 
but the affair did look queer at that. I 
was working on the paper at Portville 
at the time and Ike Crawford was 
holding down a desk in the Sheriff’s 
office. Ike had learned to be a finger- 
print expert by correspondence and, 
what was more important, he was good 
company for Sheriff Charley Briggs 
when there wasn’t much doing. 

But as the time went on toward elec- 
tion, as bad luck for Briggs would 
have it, things began to happen. Folks 
began to loose hogs and poultry. On 
top of that came this affair of Dr. 
Wheeler. Doc came to town with a 
batch of good looking horses which he 
said he was going to export. He 
rented the horse barn at the county 
fair for a place to keep them until he 
picked up a few more and was ready 
to ship. He had a lot of insurance on 
those horses too. 

We all had a feeling that Dec was 
the kind of fellow who might think 
there was more money in burning 
horses up than in selling them so we 
decided to watch the barn. After we 
had been at it for a week or two Briggs 
called the gang together in a hurry 
one night. He felt sure that the fire 
was going to be set right away. “We'll 
watch all sides of the stable and get 
who ever starts the thing,” he said, as 
he piled us into the car. “Shoot if you 
have to, but be sure you don’t knock 
off one of our own men.” 

That was a false alarm but a few 
days later we had a real one when four 
farms reported a theft of hogs. We 
made a vain search for clues at all of 
the farms except one where Ike, much 
to his delight, found some good finger- 
prints on the faucet of the gasoline 
tank. Here the thieves had taken gaso- 
line as well as hogs. 

It was getting cold work setting out 
there watching the horse barn and a 
little while later when the stable man 
got drunk and had to be locked in the 
jail, we decided that since there was 
no one there to set firé to things it 
would be safe for us all to spend one 
night in bed. We guessed wrong. The 
fire alarm sounded at 12:20. The fair 
grounds’ barn was on fire. 





CHAPTER III. 

ANG’S rooming house, where I 
lived, was only a block off the 
square or business district of Portville. 
The town hall where the fire siren 
was located was less than two blocks 
from my room and the blast of that 
nerve racking sleep ruiner sounded as 
if it were just outside of my window. 
At first I thought it was a train and 


| when I came to my senses and realized 


it was the fire siren I was only a mo- 
ment leaping out of bed and dashing 
to my window. Instinct must have di- 
rected my steps for I found myself gaz- 
ing off to the south toward the fair 
grounds. My suspicion was right. The 
fire must be.at the fair grounds. Al- 
ready automobiles were dashing past. 


I grabbed my trousers and sweater, 


never stopping to lace my shoes, and 
started out. The more I awakened the 
more I wondered. Had Briggs been 
on the job? Had he been beaten in 
the game we have been playing for 
weeks? Had Doc Wheeler fooled ’em 
all and started the fire the night we 
had decided nothing would happen? 

In the street I saw a car coming and 
as it slowed up I took the driver’s sug- 
gestion and jumped in. We reached 
the fair grounds only a short distance 
out of town in no time. Already Port- 
ville was represented there by most of 
the male population. It was only a 
moment before I spied Charley Briggs 
dashing about. He was hatless like my- 
self and seemed to be directing the 
feeble efforts of those who were trying 
to save something. 

But the fire was in power and the 





whole building, a low one story attair 
was a mass of flames. The territieg 
neighing of some of the horses could 
be heard above the crackle of the 
flames, but from the smell of bur 
hair and flesh we knew the flameg 
were conquering and soon the noigg 
was only that of the cracking of th 
pine lumber. 

I hastened to Briggs’ side and began 
to talk. 

“Any luck?” 

“Gosh, no! Had the doors and wip. 
dows nailed shut.” And with that 
Briggs dashed over to pick up some. 
thing. I followed and saw him take 
up an oil can of the five gallon sige 
From nowhere, it seemed, Ike Cray. 
ford appeared. 

“Careful, Charley,” he exclaimed ag 
he rushed to the sheriff. “Give me that, 
it’s valuable.” 

Briggs surrendered the can and Ike 
took it into his arms and carted it over 
to an automobile. He came back ang 
I began to question him. 

“Get any one, Ike?” I inquired. 

“Not a soul, damnation, I can’t fig. 
ure how it got started. Why Bill, I 
hadn’t gone to bed yet. Felt some 
thing was going to happen and I was 
out here as fast as that old bus would 
bring me. There wasn’t no one here 
any sooner. This sure is a hell of qa 
mess!” 

Meanwhile the wind that had risen 
from the heat of the flames bégan to 
scatter cinders. Folks began to move 
to keep the hot coals from flying into 
their cars and the odor of the horse 
flesh soon drove some of the specta 
tors away. 

“Nothing at all can be done now,” 
Briggs was telling a group of folks 
who had been trying to save some 
thing. “Better watch the Agricultural 
Hall and see that it don’t get afire, 
This breeze might set it off.” 

But Wheeler’s aides had done a good 
job. The building was soon a mass of 
smouldering ruins, and we figured 
that we could see the mass of bodies 
of the valuable stock -lying about in 
the wreckage. Then Briggs, who had 
been joined by Ike, said he guessed 
he’d better get in and report the loss 
of the building and stock to the insur- 
ance company. They had left instruc: 
tions, he said, to keep them posted. I 
happened to think of the story I could 
send to the Camden Morning News so 
when Briggs said he was going back 
I jumped in and rode to the court 
house with him. “Poor Briggs! He 
was blamed near crying he was 80 
downcast. To think, he said, that 
bunch of fire bugs outwitted us, and 
after all the extra help he had to beat 
‘em. This meant his job, he was. cer 
tain. 

I consoled him as best I could and 
told him the battle wasn’t over yet and 
we were just coming to the railroad 
crossing on the edge of the town when 
we saw a fellow ahead in the dark 
ness. Briggs thought it must be oné 
of the townsmen and stopped to pick 
him up, but instead of coming toward 


-the car the fellow, who apparently 


walked with a limp, started in the op 
posite direction. It was plain he want: 
ed to get out of the road and Briggs 
yelled at him to wait. With that he 
stopped the car and as he said after 
wards, he felt that fellow wasn’t act 
ing right. 

Briggs jumped out of the car and me 
after him and he started after the fek 
low who has stumbled up the bank and. 
was tangled in a fence he had tried to 
get thru. 

“Hold on there,” Briggs yelled. “! 
want to talk to you.” Briggs had % 
pistol out by then and soon had the 
fellow stopped. 

The man was a stranger all right. 
Neither of us knew him, and I had 4 
hunch he was the bird who had started 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Blue Ribbon Boots 


Red or black uppers. Gray 
soles. Three lengths—knee, 
medium, hip. Any judge of 
footwear can recognize the 
super-quality the instant he 
sees and handles these boots. 
You'll notice the liveness of 
the uppers, the tough, over- 
size soles. And every point 
where wear is greatest is 
heavily reinforced by from 4 
to 11 layers of Blue Ribbon 
fabric and rubber. 















“U. S.” Rubbers 


Whatever type you prefer—you’ll find it in 
“U.S.” Rubbers—a style for every shoe. 





“U. S.” Gaytees 


The newest popular vogue in women’s dress 
Overshoes. Has adjustable strap fasteners that 
always work—never get out of order. Beauti- 
fully designed. New styles, new patterns, new 
fabrics. Smart as a Paris slipper. See them! 

Also a complete line of overshoes with 
Kwik-glide fasteners. 

Of course, for women’s use around the farm, 
Nothing will ever beat the trim “U.S.” cloth 
top, buckle galosh. Look for the “‘U. S.” 
trade-mark, 


ever had before. 


You’ll know it the minute you get a pair of today’s 
“U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boots on your feet. 

We say, “‘ You are sure to get more wear,” because 
we know the standards to which this new footwear is 
made. We know how the rubber is selected and com- 
pounded. We know the 12 tests that Blue Ribbon 
Boots pass before being offered to you. We make Blue 
Ribbon merchandise to outwear other rubber foot- 
wear under similar conditions of service. 


United States Rubber Company 


| Real news for your *11,000 feet / 


TANDARD accident insurance policies set the 

value of a pair of feet at from $7500 to $15,000— 

an average of $11,250. Take care of your feet! Healthy, 

comfortable feet are as necessary to farm profits as 
tools and fertilizer and sunshine. 

Bedding down cattle, building fences or working in 
the woodlot are hard enough jobs even when your feet 
are warm and dry. To keep out wet and cold we are 
now making you better boots and overshoes than you 





Will your boots stand this? 


Think of the punishment your boots must take 
—scuffing over concrete feeding floors, scraping 
through ice and mud! 

In the Blue Ribbon testing laboratories a 
machine presses rubber against swiftly revolving 
emery—very much like holding a boot against a 
grinding wheel. The rubber in some footwear 
chafes away at the rate of 4’ per hour. The 
standard for ‘‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Rubber is 4” 
per hour. No wonder they outwear others! 


The 300-farmer test 


All told, Blue Ribbon footwear must pass 12 
laboratory tests. On top of that 300 farm workers 
help us check up Blue Ribbon wear in the hard 
grind of actual service. They wear cross-mated 
boots—a “‘U. S.”” Blue Ribbon Boot on one foot 
and a competing boot on the other. The boots are 
worn until they are completely worn out. By 
watching these results we make certain that Blue 
Ribbon Boots outwear others! There is no guess- 
work. It’s a proven fact! 















FREE BOOK! The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


Every farmer who wants comfortable, healthy feet should get this free book. 
Written by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Podiatrist, Executive Director of the National 
Association for Foot Health, it discusses such problems as bunions, corns, ingrown 
nails, chilblains, callouses, fallen arches, how to care for itching feet, and many 
precautions that lead to health and comfort for those $11,000 feet of yours. 

It also tells how to greatly increase the life of your rubber footwear by following 
a few simple rules. Write for ‘‘The Care of Farmers’ Feet.’’ Address your request 
to United States Rubber Co., Dept. 110, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BLUE RIBBON 


heavy footwear 








Make this test 


yourself 


Twist a “U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
boot. Then let go and watch 
it snap back! It’s as live and 
elastic as a rubber band. 
You can stretch a strip cut 
from the upper more than 
five times its own length! 
Where constant bending 
cracks inferior footwear this 
rubber stands up/ 


“U.S.” Portland 


You'll be glad to wear this sturdy, good- 
looking arctic anywhere. It has a long wear- 
ing gray or red sole and the finest quality 
cashmerette upper. Fleece lining for extra 
warmth, 4- and 5-buckle heights, 





“UJ. S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 
(all-rubber arctic) 


Red upper. Gray sole. Four or five buckles. 
The most useful shoe on the farm. Slips 
right over your leather shoes. Kicks off in 
a jiffy. Washes clean like a boot. Made of the 
«Uy, S.”” Blue Ribbon rubber, it is built to 
give you the longest wear you ever got from 
an overshoe. 
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Big Reasons 
why Chevrolet is 


st Choice 


of the Nation 


SI928 





ITH a million new Chevrolets on the road since 

WX) January 1st—gaining thousands upon thousands of new 

owners every week—today’s Chevrolet, by a tremendous 
margin, is first choice of the nation for 1928! 


And no group of buyers have shown a more decided prefer- 
ence for this sensational car than those living in the rural 
communities of America—for here is provided, to a remark- 
able degree, those basic factors so essential in an automobile 
for use on the farm. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today and see the car that has 
won such nationwide popularity. Satisfy yourself that the pur- 
chase of a Chevrolet assures you more automobile and more 
all-round satisfaction than you ever thought possible at prices 
so amazingly low! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


SOLE oar 3 ee cceas 


Jor Economical Transportation 
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1. DESIGN 
For fourteen years Chevrolet has followed a 
policy of constant progress in engineering, with 
the result that today’s Chevrolet is modern in 
every detail of design. 


2. APPEARANCE 

Today’s Chevrolet provides beauty of design to 
an exceptional degree because Chevrolet has at 
its disposal the unmatched facilities of the Fisher 
Body Corporation. 


3. FEATURES 

Because the Chevrolet Motor Company has both 
the desire and the ability to provide quality 
features typical of the finest cars, today’s Chev- 
rolet is everywhere regarded as the world’s most 
luxurious low-priced car. 


4, PERFORMANCE 


Chevrolet’s amazing performance is the result 
of a valve-in-head motor whose power is a matter 
of worldwide fame and whose snap and smooth- 
ness are assured by alloy invar-strut pistons, 
large valves with mushroom type tappets, 
accurately counter-balanced reciprocating parts, 
and an extremely efficient fuel carburetion and 
distribution system. 


5. COMFORT 

Chevrolet is built on a 107” wheelbase, equipped 
with four long semi-elliptic springs set parallel 
to the frame. The seat cushions are provided 
with deep, resilient springs. This is a comfort 
combination unmatched in any other car at such 
low prices. 


6. HANDLING EASE 


For ease of control Chevrolet incorporates a full 
ball bearing steering gear, smooth-shifting trans- 
mission, light pedal action clutch and big non- 
locking four-wheel brakes. 


7. ECONOMY 

Chevrolet owners enjoy true economy of opera- 
tion because of such modern features as pump 
circulation of oil and water, oil filter, air cleaner, 
ultra-efficient carburetion, crankcase breathing 
system and thermostatically controlled cooling. 


8. MAINTENANCE 


Chevrolet enjoys a worldwide reputation for low 
maintenance costs because it is rugged in con- 
struction, built of the finest materials and 
embodies the results of millions of miles of testing 
at the General Motors Proving Ground. 


9. RESALE VALUE 

Chevrolet’s resale value is high because Chev- 
rolet’s rugged construction assures many thou- 
sands of miles of dependable transportation 
while Chevrolet’s style is so advanced that it 
maintains its good appearance for years. 


10. PRICE 
As a result of worldwide popularity and tre- 
mendous production, Chevrolet is able to offer 
these beautiful modern cars at these amazing 
low prices: 

The Touring 495 The Convertible 


reigns ‘ Chbriolet......°695 
Sato is 5 Fhe Imperial $77 5 
tI ee Ualiey T Hck, $520 


The 4-Door $ . ‘ 
Sedan... : “675 Light Delivery $375 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling and financing 
sedis charges salidias 
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RADIOLA 16 is the leader in its class 
and one of the dggest values in radio 


een 16 was specially designed 
to provide high quality broad- 
cast reception for homes not served 
by central station electricity. 


It is the product of the famous radio 
research laboratories of General 
Electric, Westinghouse and the Radio 
Corporation of America. 


Sturdily built of the finest materials, 
with the special RCA tuned-radio- 
frequency circuit, Radiola 16 is a 
compact, dependable instrument of 
remarkably fine performance. 


For the “wired home,” Radiola 18 
is, of course, the most popular re- 
ceiver, because of the extreme sim- 
plicity of its operation direct from 
the electric light circuit. 


MADE - 





RCA RADIOLA 16—Very compact, sturdy, battery-oper- 
ated, 6-tube receiver. Single dial control. Perfected RCA 
tuned-radio-frequency circuit. Mahogany finished cabinet. 

$82.75 (with Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 18—For direct operation from A.C. house 

current (110 volt, 60 cycle). Employs special A. C. tubes and 

rectifier. Electrically lighted dial. Finest set of its kind. 
$115 (less Radiotrons) 


The best reproducer to get the full tone qualities of the 16” 
or the ‘18’’ is the RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A— $29. 


A-Radiola 


BY - THE > MAKERS +: OF - THE - RADIOTRON 





Either of these expertly designed 
instruments will provide thousands 
of hours of enjoyment for all the 
family. A good radio set is a neces- 
sity in the well-equipped home. 


RCA sets may readily be purchased 
from RCA Radiola Dealers on the RCA 
Time Payment Plan. 








The New RCA 
EDUCATIONAL HOUR 
Season of 1928-29 


From Oct. 26 to May 10 Walter Dam- 
rosch will conduct a series of educational 
concerts for schools, Friday mornings at 
11 (Eastern Standard Time) through 27 
broadcasting stations. 
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Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


A child can see 
the difference 


You see here two machines devised for testing the cords 


in tire fabric. 


On each machine’is a strand of SUPERTWIST cord and 


of ordinary cord. 


On the machine in the background the ordinary cord 
is broken, while the SUPERTWIST cord is intact. 


Yet both cords were of equal length, and both cords 
were stretched in equal measure. 


On the machine in the foreground the ordinary cord 
is lax, while the SUPERTWIST cord is taut. 


Both these cords also were of the same length; both 


were equally stretched. 


When the tension was relaxed the 
SUPERTWIST cord sprang back to 
its original dimension, recovering 
like a rubber band. 


But the ordinary cord lost its 
spring, and now hangs slack and 
distended. 


By this simple demonstration a 
child can see the difference be- 
tween SUPERTWIST cord and or- 
dinary cord. 

This difference is important, as 
one cause of the great superiority 
of Goodyear Tires over ordinary 
tires. 

Built with SUPERTWIST cord, 
Goodyear Tires stretch and recover 
under the shocks of the road with- 
out damage. 


Tires made of ordinary cord lack 
this ability and under road-shock 
suffer precisely the results you see 
here. 


SUPERTWIST cord is Goodyear- 
developed and Goodyear-pat- 
ented, and is used only in Good- 
year tires. 


Its elasticity and durability have 
reduced blowoutsand similartrou- 
bles to the vanishing point. 


SUPERTWIST is one of the rea- 
sons why the present Goodyear 
Balloon with the tractive All- 
Weather Tread is called “the 
world’s greatest tire.” 

It is one of the reasons also why 
you should imsist on Goodyear 
Tires and refuse anything else. 
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Fall Styles Feature the 
| Wrap-Around Dress 


bacco brown flat silk 
crepe, black crepe sat- 
in, wine-red canton 
faille crepe, printed 


‘AASHION has again 

made a decree, and 
that decree is that 
wrap-around dresses 
and skirts are to be 
seen among the smart- 
est of the smart styles 
for this fall and winter. 
One of the large style 
magazines recently dis- 
played a page of the 
fall styles, all done in 
colors. There were six 
frocks displayed on the 
page and four out of 
this number were wrap- 
arounds! So you see 


you can’t be out of style 
if you choose the style 
Pictured above 
Diagonal lines are 
“in,” too, and they give 
& most flattering line to 
& woman whose hips 
are a problem in gain- 
ing the slim-looking sil- 
houette. Nearly every 
dress one looks at 
in the shop windows 
the diagonal from 
one shoulder to a point 
on the skirt, or from 2 
Somewhere above 
tide, ‘circling the skirt 
es 
and falling much below 


penn 


the waistline on the op- 
posite side. 

Style 3209 gives that 
fashionable sleekness 
desired-by every wom- 
an who likes to appear 
well dressed. Here you 
see it made of printed 
moire in wood brown 
tones, with brown vel- 
vet piping and a clever 
brown suede belt. A 
boutonniere on the 
shoulder takes away 
the plainness that oth- 
erwise might be felt 
with this neckline. 

It is also -very wear- 
able in sheer tweed in 
new rust tones, or in 


combination of biege™ 


and brown, which is ex- 
ceedingly popular this 
season. Browns, navies 
and blacks or grays are 
colors featyred for fall 
and winter. Navy blue 
velveteen is an excel- 
lent choice for piping a 
matching crepe satin. 
A shadow bordered 
tweed in gray tones 
with a gray suede belt 
will be especially com- 


fortable for cold and 


blustery weather. To- 


— 


rayon velvet, black 
transparent velvet, na- 
vy blue crepes; navy 
blue wool reps, pat- 
terned wool jersey, and 
plain jersey in prune 
shade, are tremendously 
smart suggestions that 
were featured in the re- 
cent Paris showings in 
New York. 

For a dressy after- 
noon frock this would 


1. 











also be lovely in Patou 
blue transparent vel- 
vet, piped: with faille 
crepe in same shade, 
with belt of the fabric 
cut long enough to tie 
in a bow at one side 
with ends reaching to 
hemline. A silver flow- 
er perched on the right 
shoulder adds the note 
of unusual interest. 
This is one of the eas- 
jest to make dresses 
that we have seen fea- 
tured in any of the fall 
and winter styles. You 
will see by the little 
drawings that it is easy. 
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ce, 10 cents, 


- Patterns wey be secured by mail from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department, 
S Des Moi ri 


Be sure to state size required. 
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Don’t spend another winter in a half heated house. You 
do not have to huddle about an old style stove that heats just 
one room with the rest of the house like an ice Do away 
with the little portable oil stove that feebly tries to warm your 
room on a cold morning. 

And you don’t have to put in an expensive, complicated 
furnace to do this. Just equip your home, whether it’s on a 
farm, or a small home in the city, with this newest, modern 
and practical heating device. : 


Fireplace Model, Riverside 


RADIONA 


Gives you plenty of warmth in all the rooms of your home by circulating 
freshly heated moist air—draws the cooler, fresher air from near the floor up 
through the space between the inner heating unit and the outer jacket and 
sends it out as heated air through the top. 

Looks exactly like a handsome granite mantel fireplace in the home—not 
an unsightly stove. As attractive as any piece of furniture—it is a source of 
comfort throughout the winter. 


The BAKEWELL RIVERSIDE 
Today’s Best Range 


This is the newest development 
in improved ing ranges for the 
rural or city home. With this range 
you can do better cooking because 

















: its new mechanical features add | 





modern efficiency to the time-tested 
principles of range cooking. Leading 
hardware stores show thisnewrange. 



































Dept.W-5 Mail this coupon for the free Riverside 


Book with hundreds of attractive recipes and 
household inf . 


Name 
Address 
City 


‘ROCK ISLAND STOVE CO. 
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NE of the keenest memories:of my 
childhood is coming home ‘from 
school to find the kitchen all fragrant 
from fresh bread and cinnamon -rolls 
(the latter a treat for us youngsters) 
reposing on:snowy cloths on the .kitch- 
Baking day twice a week 
was something to look forward to, for 
when there weren’t cinnamon rolls 
there were thick slices of fresh bread 
spread generously with butter with 
sugar sprinkled on top, bread with the 
crust quite crisp, the way I still like it. 
Good homemade ‘bread, notwith- 
standing all its deliciousness, appears 
far too infrequently on the kitchen ta- 
bles in most of our homes. Baker’s 
bread is too good, and women find 
other things more important, seem- 
ingly. Still, it seems too bad to let 
so important an art as this one be- 
come antique and scarce. True, bak- 
er’s bread is.good, and all things taken 
into consideration, it is fairly cheap. 
But homemade bread .rightly made iis 
infinitely better, also ‘cheaper. 

And bread baking is not at all dif- 
ficult. I find that ‘many ‘younger 
housewives shy at the idea of baking 
their own bread. They say it ‘takes so 
long, not always appreciating ‘that .al- 
tho the length of time between the 
setting of the sponge and the baking 
of the loaves is several hours, -still the 
times of actual work on the bread are 
only of brief duration. And once one 
has mastered the skill of bread baking 
there is no great amount of work to 
it. And the skillful bread maker will 
find no end to the possibilities of a 
pan of raised dough, thereby solving, 
oftentimes, the bread and dessert prob- 
lem out of the same mixture. 

In the selection of yeast for leaven- 
ing her bread the housewife has two 
varieties from which to choose. In re- 
cent years the most popular type of 
yeast has been the compressed yeast. 
This is the easiest to use and the 
quickest form of leavening that we 
have. However, the compressed yeast 
deteriorates very quickly if not kept 
at a cool temperature. Compressed 
yeast that is darkened is not good 
to use. It should be of a creamy color 
and rather firm texture. 

Dry yeast is perhaps more common- 
ly used by farm -women because there 
is no danger of spoilage and they are 
always sure of having a good live 
yeast. In using.a try yeast it is nee- 
essary to set the sponge first, other- 
wise’ so much yeast is required to 
Teaven ‘the bread dough that the fin- 
ished product would have a-rather dis- 
agreeable odor and taste. It is not 
necessary with-the compressed ‘yeast 
to set the sponge first altho I find that 
many women prefer to do it. 

Using compressed yeast it is possi- 
ble to set the bread tin ‘the morning 
and have it-out of the oven ‘by dinner 
at noon. That is a comforting thought 
when you have forgotten to -set the 
bread the night before. Many women 
like to use a starter and when made 
of sufficient strength this also has a 
double quick action. A recipe for an 
excellent starter is as follows: Grate 
four medium-sized potatoes and cover 
with one quart boiling water. Cook 
for five minutes and run thru.a sieve 
to remove any lumps. Stir in four ta- 
blespoons sugar, one teaspoon salt and 
allow the mixture to cool. When luke- 
warm, dissolve one cake of either dry 
or compressed yeast in four ‘table- 
speons of tepid water and :add, beat- 
ing hard. Let this stand in a warm 
room for.a-day -and a -night and :then 
set away in a cool place until re- 
quired. 

A cup of this yeast may be used to 
make trew “starters,” ‘tho ‘most “peo- 
ple! find ‘it ‘better to ‘begin « ‘fresh lot 
every :month or so. One and one-half 
cups.of this liquid yeast is the equiva- 





Good Homemade Bread 


pressed -yeast and is sufficient tc 
leaven four good-sized loaves of bread 
and a small pan of rolls, or a coffee 
bread. 

In bread making I believe it is a 
good idea to choose one brand of flour 
and stick to it, of course after having 
tried it to one’s own satisfaction. 
Flours differ and one woman will get 
good results with a flour that her 
neighbor, perhaps, has no success 
with. This is only natural since meth- 
ods of setting and handling differ and 
it might be expected that results 
would differ. 

It is always advisable to warm the 
flour for bread making, as cold flour 
checks the growth of the yeast and 
makes a “slow” bread. While it is 
not a good idea to hurry bread too 
fast, it is also not a good idea to let 
it drag along until the gluten which 
makes the structure of the loaf is bro- 
ken down so that it will not hold the 
air bubbles formed. Sometimes bread 
is allowed to rise so many times that 
the gluten in the dough is over-devel- 
oped. It is just.as important to stop 
the action of the yeast at the right 
time as it is to make it act in the 


ers like to give it oné more chance 
to rise before making out into loaves. 
Loaves are allowed to rise until al- 
most double in size and then baked. 
It is well to remember that bread will 
come up some in the oven, or should 
be allowed to, in the first fifteen min- 
utes of baking, so that should be al- 
lowed for. 

This may be used as a basic recipe 
for white bread, graham or whole 
wheat. 
made by adding one or more cups of 
raisins to the dough at the first 
kneading. 

In the quick or five-hour process, 
the dough is mixed stiff at once, in- 
stead of starting with a sponge. The 
recipe just given may be used, substi- 
tuting compressed yeast for dry. The 
method of mixing differs a little in 


that a portion of the flour is beaten in ~ 


first (about five cups) and this thin 
dough is then turned into a large crock 
into which the remaining flour has 
been sifted and built up to line the 
sides. As soon as this flour is mixed 
in, the. dough is turned out on a 
floured board and kneaded until it is 
smooth and elastic to the touch, and 




















Bread making is not difficult, and home-made bread is so much more nutritious 
that it is well worth the time and effort it takes. 


first place. For bread that is to be 
started the night before with dry 
yeast, the following recipe is  sug- 
gested: 

1 quart liquid (milk and water) 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 tablespoons sugar ‘ 

2 tablespoons shortening 

1% cakes yeast 

3 quarts flour—approximately 

Pour boiling water over the milk 
and allow to come almost to the boil- 
ing point. Add to the salt, sugar and 
shortening which have been put into a 
large crock. ‘When tepid add the yeast 
which has been soaked for an hour. 
Mix in enough flour (four to five cups) 
to ‘make -.a fairly thick mixture and 
beat vigorously to make a nice sponge. 
Cover with a clean cloth and put 
where it will keep warm over night. 
A great many women, so I am told, are 
making use of their fireless cookers 
to keep the bread in:over night. 

In thé morning, mix stiff at once 
“with nearly all-of the remaining flour, 
‘kneading ‘thoroly. If the dough feels 
eool, set the crock in a pan of warm 
(not hot) water. \Grease*the top, cover 
and let_rise until more than double ‘its 
bilk. [If ‘the dough .is kept -warm 
‘enough, this will not take a -very long 
time. Then knead ‘lightly and form 


s 


bubbles may be seen under the sur- 
face. Allow to rise once before mak- 
ing into loaves or rolls. 

If one wishes to make sweet buns, 
pocketbook rolls or any kind of hot 
rolls, reserve one-fourth of the bread 
dough mixture, allowing 
twice before mixing in the. following 
ingredients: 

1 egg, well beaten 


4 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons butter 


It is a little difficult to incorporate 
these ingredients at this stage until 
you have become skillful at it, but 
rolls ‘made ‘in ‘this way are of a very 
light and feathery texture. No more 
flour should be added than is actually 
necessary while stirring in the egg 
and sugar as this will tend to make 
the rolls less light. 

Some people prefer to add the su- 
gar, egg and extra shortening at the 
first kneading. I/-have eaten very de- 
licious -hot rolis ‘made ‘in this way but 
they are not-as ‘light asithe ones made 
by the above method, ‘and they are at 
théir best when-eaten fresh and warm. 

Coffee bread-or cake*is made by roll- 
ing a-small portion of dough half an 
inch thick (the .amount.of dough -will 
depend upon the size ‘ofthe pan:it is to 
be baked in), setting it in a greased 


A delicious raisin bread is ~ 


it ‘to rise: 


pan, and brushing it over the top with 
melted butter, afterward adding a gen. 
erous sprinkling of a mixture of cin. 
namon and sugar. Light brown sugar 
is preferable for this. Chopped pecans 
added a short while after the coffee 
cake has been put into the oven add to 
its deliciousness. 


Patchwork Thots 


I SEE that the law is being tested in 

regard to whether women have to 
give their ages and birthday dates -at 
the polls. It seems that there are sey- 
eral hundred women here in Iowa who 
are objecting to having to tell what 
they regard as a sacred secret, and 
also, as someone has said, what the 
beauty parlors hide. : 























Maybe they are the “flapper grand- 
mothers” we hear about. But why the 
fuss, anyway? Most women are as 
young today at fifty as women of thir- 
ty-five or forty were a couple of gen- 
erations ago. Women are taking bet- 
ter care of themselves, having found 
that a self-sacrificing attitude is not 
only unappreciated but that it puts 
years on their shoulders. Keeping 
themselves physically fit, keeping a 
right attitude of mind, and refusing 
to step aside for the younger genera- 
tion are helping women to live longer 
and more happily, I believe. So 
more’s the credit if a woman is fifty 
and appears to be chipper and spry. 
Why not brag about one’s age? 





I admit that the older one: gets the 
harder it is to keep track of one’s age. 
The birthdays keep coming faster and 
it’s sometimes hard to recall on the 
instant how old one is. 





When I was a youngster I used to 
think it was funny that so many old 
folks didn’t know how old they were. 
My father was township assessor for 
nearly twenty years -and he used to 
meet up with a lot of people who 
didn’t know how old they were, and 
would sometimes remark about them 
at home. It seemed very odd to me 
because the customary greeting to 4a 
hewcomer among our younger set was, 
“I’m so old. How old are-you?” 





Very occasionally a youngster 
amuses me with this same question, 
asked so naively. 





October always inspires me to get 
out and walk along country lanes and 
thru the woods. Like a lot of busy 
idlers, I don’t get down to doing it 
often, altho there’s nothing else that I 
know of that takes the grogginess 
out of me so fast and clears my mind 
when it’s sort of befogged. 





Some of our famous artists in the 
past have admitted that October was 
the month of greatest inspiration to 
their art. One man who is known a8 
a master artist of slow winding wa- 
ters and landscapes of rare. beauty 
declared once that if he could’ have 
only one month out of his studio it 
would have to be October, “for then 
you can ‘surprise Nature when she is 
dreaming, then you may learn her 
most :exquisite secrets.” 





A:reader of the-columm writes: “You - 


never print poetry in Patchwork 
Thoughts any more. I miss it.” All 
right, here’s a wee verse, all we have 
reom to slip in this time: 


“Autumn begins to be ‘inferred 
‘By millinery of ‘the cloud, 
Or deeper color in the shawl 
That wraps the everlasting hill.” 
J. W. 
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Es. 
Sis 


ACES’ FARMER, October 5, 1928 
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Cue of the many distinguished honors that have 

come to the Maytag Aluminum Washer is the 
Selection of Maytags for the Byrd South Pole Ex- 
pedition. 


Not only the success of this great pioneering adventure, but 
the lives of the men, depend on the proper selection of supplies, 
material and equipment. Therefore, the most rigid requirements are 
observed in deciding what equipment shall be used. The many outstand- 
ing advantages that gave the Maytag world leadership, enabled it to meet 
the exacting standards demanded by Commander Byrd. 


A Fitting Tribute to the New Maytag 
on its First Anniversary 


The noteworthy tribute of being selected for the Byrd Expedition comes 
to the New Maytag as it is celebrating its first anniversary—the end of 
the most remarkable year in Maytag history—a year in which the number 
of Maytags in use by farm and city homes passed the million mark. 


A FREE Trial Washing 


Write or phone the nearest Maytag dealer for a Maytag before next washday. 
e You will discover, as did Commander Byrd, that the Maytag is supreme. I/f it 
gin doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 















For homes with electric- 
ity, the Maytag is avail. &: 









able with electric motor. ©) Arron 
pe Deferred Payments You’ll Never Miss = 
& e 
Gasoline or Electric THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa Mayta 
Power NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. A 8 
wee The Maytag Company., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada Radio Programs 
‘ The or a. one its = power for farm Be Maesteg Com ; of Australia Sidney—Melbourne KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
line] Sulit Ateior centcents jnchap eee Same John Chambers & Sou, Ltd., Wellingtou-—Auckland, Wz Tues., Wed., 10:00 P.M. 


‘gy WCCO, Minneapolis, 
Fri., 8:30 P.M. KE X, 
Portland, Ore., Tues., 
8:30 P.M. WBAP, Fort 
_ Worth, Mon.,8:30 P.M. 
WBZA, Boston, Springfield, Fri., 
7:30 P.M. CFC ‘oronto, Can., 
Tues.,7:30 P.M. WHT, Chicago, 


P.M. KNX, LosAngeles, Mon..7 :00 
P.M KF San_ Francisco, 


development. It furnishes perfect power as 
smooth and sure as an electric motor, and is 
so compact that it is interchangeable with the 
electric motor by removing only four bolts. 
The starter and engine are in one unit. A step 
\ on the pedal starts it. All bearings are high- 
wate na de Be des ar _ but one c 
adjustment and is -proof. € popular- 7 i 
ity of the Maytag equipped with the Multi- Aas SS RMOX, St AM. 
Motor has made The Maytag Company the = ; 
world’slargest manufacturers of single-cylin- Hours designated 
der gasoline engines. Any farm home, any- a sarc oc Mr 3 


woe can enjoy the convenience of the — “ Aluminum Washer the station named - 
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i ouble Value 
~  -#&#QOnmarFlour 


Omar is both a bread and a cake flour, 
though it sells at bread flour prices. Its cakes 
compare in velvety tenderness with those of 
the .most expensive pastry flours. And for 
baking breads—you just can’t equal it. It is 
truly a double value. Its unusual qualities 
have made it the most popular flour in the 
west. You.certainly should try it. 















them 


ie gets authorities -and doctors -will tell you 
ie ines the healthiest heat you can have i is hu- 
midified heat. A humidified home is actually 
warmer at 65° than a.dry reom at’70°. That’s the 
kind of .heat .you .get from:the Economy Duplex 
Heater. ‘Many ‘users -of ‘this “Health Insurance” 
heat claim:savings.in fuel‘from 10 to 25%. 
See npemncee <r pataeneniocmtic 
Burns hard coal,soft coal or with its stylish porcelain 
soe. Its intensive ‘heat enameled wainut or mahog- 
every corner of the ‘any ‘finish. Made in two 
home, keeping it ‘warm, cozy sizes. Inspect one at the 
nearest store. 


COMS¥OCK «CASTLE ‘STOVE CO. 
Master Stove Builders Since 1849 QUINCY, ILL. 


Duplex Heate Yr 
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Qur Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School ~ mens must not be repro- 
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Spiritual Gifts 

(Notes on the Sabbath “School Lés- 
son for October 14, 1928. I Corinthi- 
ans, 12-14. Printed—I Corinthians, 12: 
4-7, 31; 13: 1-8, 18.) 

“Now there are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit. (5) And there 
are adversities of administration, and 
the same Lord. (6) And there are di- 
versities of workings, but the same 
God, who worketh all things in all. (7) 
But to each one is given the manifes- 
tation of the Spirit to profit withal.... 
(31) But desire earnestly the greater 
gifts. And moreover a most excel- 
lent way I show unto you. 

“If I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, but have not love, I am 
become sounding brass, or a clanging 
cymbal. (2) And if I have the gift of 
prophecy, and know all mysteries and 
all knowledge; and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing. (3) And if I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and if I give my body to be burned, 
but have not love, it profiteth me noth- 
ing. (4) Love suffereth long, and is 
kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, (5) doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own, is not provoked, taketh 
not account of evil; (6) rejoiceth not 
in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with 
the truth; (7) beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, endureth all things. 
(8) ‘ove never faileth: but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall be done 
away; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease; whether there be knowl- 
edge, it shall be done away... (13) 
But now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; and the greatest of these 
is love.” 





The keynote in this lesson is the 
word here translated “love,” but in 
the old’ version “charity.” This char- 
ity, however, is not our charity either 
in the sense of overlooking faults or 
of giving alms to the needy; nor does 
it correspond entirely with our word 
love. The word here translated love, 
and in the old version charity, has a 
peculiar history. The pagan world did 
not have the word, because they did 
not have the idea. Hence this word 


‘does not appear in classic Greek for 


the simple reason that it conveys a 
purely Christian idea. The Greek lan- 
guage had the verb from which it was 
derived, but employed it in a much 
lower sense than that in which it was 
employed by Jesus and His apostles. 
The noun form was not used by any of 
the profane or classic writers and was 
apparently coined by the Septuagint 
traislators, or the seventy learned 
men who translated the Old Testa- 
ment into Greek in Alexandria, Egypt, 
the center of learning of the then 
known world. They used this new 
coined word to translate a number of 
passages occurring particularly in the 
Song of Solomon and the prophecy of 
Isaiah. 

In New Testament usage, the verb 
on the lips of the Savior and His apos- 
tle, as did many other Greek words, 
took on new and higher meaning, 
while the word ‘“ag-a-pe” became the 
distinctive symbol of Christian life— 
active, energetic life in the believer. 

What, then, is the meaning of this 
word for which charity and love are 
but insufficient synonyms? Briefly, it 
means love in its fullest and widest 
sense—love in its most intense form, 
and is used in the New Testament to 
represent three distinct but closely re- 
lated .things. First, the relation al- 
ways existing between the Father and 
the Son—the feelings, in other words, 








which they entertain towards each 
other, as in John, 15:10, 17:26; second, 
the redeeming love of God in Christ, 
John, 3:16, and other passages too nu. 
merous to mention; third, the dis. 
tinective character of the Christian life 
in its relation to others, whether he. 
lievers or unbelievers (I Thessaloni- 
ans, 4:9); that is, love not as an emo- 
tion, but as an expression of a fixed 
and determined will, a fixed habit of 
life; love to man as bearing the like. 
hess of a common Father and re. 
deemed by a common Savior. Thus it 
becomes not merely the queen of all 
Christian graces, but the bond which 
links them all together. Paul defines 
it not in words, but in its effect upon 
the daily life of the Christian (I Cor. 
inthians, 13:4-7), of which moré here. 
after. | 

To get the full meaning of the les- 
son we must consider it in connection 
with the chapters which precede and 
follow and thus see why such tre. 
mendous emphasis was placed on this 
word in this connection. When this 
epistle was written, the Corinthiaa 
church was in a very low moral state. 
as we should judge morals, while at 
the same time ‘Corinth was a center of 
the tremendous mental and spiritual 
activity which everywhere in the times 
of the apostles followed the outpour- 
ing of the spirit. The spirit of God 
can not come in contact with the 
minds of men without producing this 
mental and moral activity, whether it 
be manifested in harmony with the 
teachings of the spirit or in hostility 
to the same. 

What Job said of old is true: “There 
is a spirit in man; and the breath of 
the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing”; that is, man is a being capable 
of being uplifted, enlightened and 
stimulated by the spirit of the Al- 
mighty. The members of this church 
at ‘Corinth were proud of these spirit- 
ual gifts, the gifts -of healing, work- 
ing miracles, speaking with tongues, 
interpretation, prophesying, teaching. 
They were clamoring, as is evident by 
I Corinthians, 14, for the opportunity 
of exercising these gifts in their 
church meetings. They were, besides, 
envious of the gifts of each other. 
Paul tells them of the unity of the 
body of Christ, and the necessity of 
the diversity of members in the hv- 
man body; that is, gifts were given for 
mutual helpfulness, but, he adds, you 
forget that in and of yourselves and 
without the spirit of love which sanc- 
tifies them, they are of little or no 
value. 

Then in the lesson, in effect, he 
says: No matter how eloquent you 
may be, without this spirit of love you 
are as sounding brass and nothing 
else. No matter how eminent a proph- 
et you may be or how skilled in the 
understanding or unraveling of mys- 
teries, secret things, nor how much 
you think you know, or even if you 
have faith that you can do impossible 
‘things, and do not have this spirit of 
love as a guiding principle, you are 
nothing. No matter how beneficent 
you may be, even if you bestow all 
your goods on the poor; no matter 
how earnest and self-sacrificing you 
may ‘be, even tho you went to the 
stake for your convictions, if you do 


not have love it will profit you noth” 


ing whatever. 

Then follows Paul’s definitions of 
love, not in the terms of the gram: 
marian, the theologian, the school 
teacher, but by describing the effects 
on human character, much as Jesus 
defined in the Beatitudes, or the first 


sixteen verses of the Sermon on the — 
Mount, the character of the citizens 
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- you boast yourselves. 
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ie the kingdom He declared it to he 


” #iis mission to establish. The man in 


whom faith reigns is long-suffering 
and yet maintains his sweetness of 
spirit and good will toward men. He 
endures sickness, toil, privations, per- 
secutions; for a long time, and yet does 
not lose confidence in man, nor cease 
to hope for the best, nor does he re- 
turn evil for evil. ~ : 

In this the Corinthians had mani- 
festly failed, for instead of resorting 
to arbitration in the church, they had 
engaged in brawls and disputes and 
carried them for adjustment before 
the heathen courts (I Corinthians, 6: 
6-8). Again the man in whom love 
rules envieth not the gifts which God 
hath bestowed on another, but on the 
other hand, he makes the best of his 
own, and in this the Corinthians had 
lamentably failed. (Read I Corinthi- 
ans, 14). The man in whom love rules 
speaks no vauntings, throws out no 
words of boasting or taunting, nor is 
he puffed up with the self-conceit of 
supposed knowledge. Knowledge, said 
Paul, the kind of knowledge you Cor- 
inthians are talking about, puffeth up; 
charity buildeth up, edifieth. 

Nor does the man in whom love 
rules do unseemly things. He is a 
gentleman, a Christian gentleman, 
who would not knowingly do a dis- 
courteous act, nor does he seek first, 
last and all the time his own inter- 
ests to the disadvantage of his broth- 
er. Nor is he easily provoked, not giv- 
ing way to anger even under severe 
provocation. Nor does he readily as- 
sume the existence or practice of evil 
in another until it is clearly proved; 
nor when evil is discovered does he 
rejoice over that discovery, feeling 
that he is complimented by the dis- 
covery of evil in another, but he re- 
joices when the truth, whatever it may 
be, is clearly revealed. 

The man in whom love rules bears 
all things, that is, endures or bears 
with human weakness. He further- 
more believeth all things; that is, as 
we understand it, does not believe ev- 


” erything he hears, but has confidence 


in man so long as in the judgment of 
charity there is any ground for confi- 
dence. Besides, he does all this in a 
hopeful spirit. He becomes of neces- 
sity a splendid optimist, looking on the 
bright side of things as becomes the 
man who knows that he is living in 
God’s world, under His righteous gov- 
ernment, under His constant protec- 
tion, and while hoping for the best and 
looking for it, endures manfully what- 


. ever comes, 


What a magnificent man Paul must 
have been, who could write in this 
lofty strain to a Christian church 
which had denied his authority, ridi- 
culed his personal appearance, claimed 
that he was not one of the original 
twelve, hence an underling. among the- 
apostles, and had violated to a greater 
or less extent every law of life which 
he had taught. Love reigned, indeed, 
in him, for he could see beneath all 
this folly, self-conceit, quarrelsome- 
hess and open sin, the dim outlines of 
the fruit of the Spirit. 


Having thus shown the pre-eminence 
of love and defined it, Paul contrasts 
it with the temporary gifts of the 
Spirit of which they were so vain and 
Proud. The time will come, he says 
in effect, that there will be no longer 
heed for gifts of prophecy, no longer 
need of speaking with tongues, no 
longer a place for that knowledge of 
which you are so proud and of which 
It will be sifted 
to the bottom and will come to naught. 
The knowledge that any of us have is 
imperfect, the teaching of it more im- 
Perfect still. When’ the fullness of 
Perfection comes, and come it will, 
these imperfect things will all pass 
away. We are as little children, do- 
ing childish things. When we are men 
grown, we will, or at least should, put 
them away. The best of us now see 
but the dim outline of things as re- 


flected as in a mirror of polished steel. 


The time is coming when we shall all 
See God face_to f2ce and know even 








as we are known; know Him as He 
knows us. 

There are, however, three things 
which will abide after all these tem- 
porary gifts pass away: these are 
faith or confidence in God, trust in 
Jesus of Nazareth, confidence in our 
fellow men, the confidence toward all 
these that gives us life; makes us 
strong, wise and prudent. There also 
will abide hope, the anchor of the 
soul, an anchor sure and steadfast 
that entereth in behind the veil whith- 
er the forerunner has before us en- 
tered, and there will also abide love, 
which is the great, all-embracing bond 





which binds all together. The great- 
est of these is love. 
Mending Cracked Water 


Jacket 


At this time of year, gas engines, 
tractors and automobiles are very 
likely to suffer from freezing, with 
the result that the thin wails of the 
water jacket are cracked. 

There are various ways of repairing 
such a crack, depending on how seri- 
ous it is and how it-is located. Some- 
times when the crack is small it can 
be rusted shut by putting salt water 
in the-water jacket, warming up the 


| engine, and then letting it stand while 


the salt water works out through the 
crack. Sometimes the same thing can 
be done by warming up the engine, 
then forcing salt water into the crack 
and then mixing fine iron filings with 
salt water and forcing in as much as 
possible. Usually Smooth-On cement 
of the proper grade used according to 
directions after the engine is warmed 
up will close a crack where there is 
little or no pressure behind it. 

Often the crack is chipped out and 
then welded with the oxy-acetylene 
torch. This is somewhat expensive, 
since the cylinder block must be re- 
moved and heated all over before the 
steel can be welded in. Also my ex- 
perience has been that in cooling the 
cylinders are likely to be out of round 
and the block spoiled on that account. 
There are available now hard solder- 
ing or soft welding compounds which 
can be used successfully in such cases 
without dismantling or removing the 
block and which require heating only 
the crack and the part immediately 


around it. Any good repair shop should | 


be able to do this work for you. 

Where the part is under considera- 
ble force or the tendency to ‘expand is 
strong, sometimes a patch is the most 
effective method. 

First a hole is drilled at each end 
of the crack and tapped out and a stud 
screwed in and dressed off level with 
the surface to prevent the crack from 
spreading any further. Then a piece 
of heavy plate metal is cut somewhat 
larger than the crack, holes are 
drilled in it along the edges, corre- 
sponding holes drilled in the block 
and tapped out, a cement of some kind 
spread over the cracked place, and 
then the plate is fastened on tightly 
by means of cap screws. If carefully 
done, this method is nearly always 
satisfactory.—I. W. D. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 
—————————F} 


Why Reddy Fox Wears Red 


According to Grandfather Frog, old Mr. 
Fox, the ever-so-great-grandfather of 
Reddy, was very, very smart, but he al- 
ways seemed to be minding his own busi- 
hess and never asked foolish questions. 
































“Now,” continued Grandfather Frog, 
“altho Mr. Fox didn’t appear to take any 
interest in other people’s affairs and never 
asked questions, he had two of the sharp- 
est ears among all the little meadow and 
forest people, and- while he was going 
about seeming to be just minding his own 
business, he was listening and listening to 
aH that was said. Everything he heard he 
remembered, so that it wasn’t long be- 
fore he knew more about what was go- 
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WITH PLENTY OF-HEAT ALL OVER THE HOUSE 


Wuen THE COLD creeps in through every chink and crack, howling 
winds conspire against your comfort and your coal pile. 

Meet and beat these wintry blasts with the GLOBE Ray-Boy! 
This complete home heating system warms the WHOLE HOUSE con- 
stantly, by circulation. It drives out the cold and keeps a steady, 
healthy temperature in every room. 

Moreover, the Ray-Boy, burning either coal or wooa, takes a 
fraction of the fuel and far less trouble than the several stoves that 
would be required to warm your house as well as it does. The 
initial cost is moderate and installation is just like setting up a stove- 


The Ray-Boy is really a furnace—not just a stove with a casing 
around it. It is built as fine as all GLOBE furnaces and has their 
famous features of construction. Good-looking, too—an ornament to 
any home. See this new home heating development at your dealers, 
or permit the manufacturers to send you complete details. (See 


coupon below.) 


The GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO., Kokomo, Indiana 
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Tue Grosz Stove AnD Rancz Co., 401 Broadway, Kokomo, Indiana. 


Gentlemen: I would like to hear more about Ray-Boy—how will he heat my house more 
comfortably, how much fuel will he save me—tell ms all about him and his companion 


product—Giow-Boy. 


Reamer C. Sxiese 
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MEET RAY-BOY AT YOUR GLOBE DEALERS 





ing on than all his neighbors together. 
But he kept his mouth tight closed, did 
Mr. Fox, and he was very humble and 
polite to everybody. Every night he came 
home éarly and went to bed by sundown, 
and everybody said what good habits Mr. 
Fox had. 

“But when everybody else was asleep, 
Mr. Fox used to steal out and be gone 
half the night. Yes, sir, sometimes he’d 
be gone until almost morning. But he 
always took care to get home before any 
of his neighbors were awake, and then 
he’d wait until everybody was up before 
he showed himself. When he came out 
and started to hunt for his breakfast, 
some One was sure to tell him of mis- 
chief done during the darkness of the 
night. Sometimes it was a storehouse 
broken into, and the best things taken. 
Sometimes it was of terrible frights that 
some of the littlest people had received 
by being wakened in the night and seeing 
a fierce face with long, sharp teeth grin- 
ning at them. Sometimes it was of worse 
things that. were told in whispers. Mr. 
Fox used to listen as if very much shocked 
and say that something ought to be done 
about it, and wonder who it could be who 
would do such dreadful things. 

“By and by things got so bad that they 
reached the ears of Old Mother Nature, 
and she came to find out what it all 
meant.. Now, the very night before she 
arrived, Mrs. Quack, who lived on the 
river bank, had a terrible fright. Some- 
body sprang upon her as she was sleeping, 
and in the struggle she lost all her tail 
feathers. She hurried to tell Old Mother 
Nature all about it, and big tears rolled 
down her cheeks as she told how she had 
lost all her beautiful tail feathers. Mether 
Nature called all the people of the forest 
and the meadows together. She made 
them all pass before her, and she looked 
sharply at each one as they went by. Mr. 
Fox looked meeker than ever, and he was 
very humble and polite. 





“Now when Mr. Fox had paid his re- 
spects and turned his back, Old Mother 
Nature saw something red on the tail of 
his coat. It was nothing but a little 
smear of red clay, but that was enough 
for Old Mother Nature. You see, she 
knew that Mrs. Quack’s home was right 
at the foot of a red clay-bank. She didn’t 
say a word until everybody had paid their 
respects and passed before her. Then 
she told them how grieved she was to 
hear of all the trouble there had been, 
but that she couldn’t watch over each one 
all the time; they must learn to watch 
out for themselves. 

“*And so that you may know who to 
watch out for, from now on never trust 
the one who wears a bright red coat,' 
concluded Old Mother Nature. 

“All of a sudden Mr. Fox became aware 
that everybody was looking at him, and 
in every face was hate. He glanced at his 
coat. It was bright red! Then Mr. Fox 
knew that he had been found out, and he 
sneaked away with his tail between his 
legs. The first chance he got, he went to 
Old Mother Nature and begged her to give 
him back his old coat. She promised that 
she would when his heart changed and he 
changed his ways. But his heart never 
did change, and his children and his chil- 
dren’s children were just like him. They 
have always been the smartest and the 
slyest and the most feared and disliked of 
all. the little people on the meadows or 
in the forest. And now you know why 
Reddy Fox wears a red ¢co.., concluded 
Grandfather Frog. 

Peter Rabbit drew a long breath. “Oh, 
thank you, thank you, Grandfather Frog!” 
said he. “I—I think hereafter I'll be quite 
content with my own suit, even if it isn’t 
handsome. Jenny Wren was right. A 
good heart and honest ways are better 
than fine clothes.” 

€Wonder why Jimmy Skunk always 
takes his time? Well, we’ll learn in the 
next story.) ws 
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Fire Waste is One 


of the Real 
Agricultural Problems 


“The public forum, the halls nor on needed fire protec- 
of Congress, the Convention tion of farm property.” 


halls have echoed and re- These are the words of the 
echoed the eloquence devoted Industrial Commission of 
to picturing. farm distress Wisconsin. The annual farm 


and the need of farm relief, ire waste is indeed a real 


but no sound has come from éficultural problem. The 
enormous sum of 150 million 
these sources on the eco- gqoj} “ 
ollars a year means direct 
nomic loss, in one year, of josses © y. The indirect 
150 million dollars of farm losses are almost as much 
property, on its prevention more. 
— Reserve Insurance, as written by “the c anies named below, 1 
the movement to .extend relief to tn Mg: Oe ~leder a fire .and d life’ hoo 
Besides “furnishing far — - erty ps with good legal 
reserve insurance—ba az guple capital and reserve 
itnds which must be eld in for the payment of losses— 
aoepranics perform a  aaated service for ‘the ‘pre- 
po fire and the protection of property. 
Agents of the following companies specialize in farm 
insurance. “You :can 4% get in touch with one of 
them. Let him in -your insurance prob 
including fire, lighting. w windstorm, tornado, and cyclone. 
Write for free booklet—“Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 





FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
1029 INSURANCE.EXCHANGE, 175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


Security Insurance Com, Home f Company, 

ome nsur: Oo 
New Yiaven saa New York FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
‘American Insurance Company Aetaa Insurance Company Please .send mea complimentary copy of 
Great American Bngurance Go, National Fire Insurance Co. of your booklet, “Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 


Liverpoo! & Londan & Globe 
Ins. Co, Led. 





Thsurance Company of North Name. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. Aamwrine 








Pidelity-Phrenix: Fire Ins. Co. United States Fire Insurance Ca R. F..D. 
Towa National Pire Insurance Co. — Fire Underwriters 


Springfield Fire & Marine 
Ins. Co. Continental Insurance Company « 
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WOOF 

228 Checks Disease 

picked up by 
Scratching Hens 


“yyaes your hens scratch for themselves they pick up a 
lot besides food—decayed and disease-laden particles. 
What’s more, they don’t get all the nutrients,—minerals, salts 
and vitamins—necessary for health and egg-making. To pro- 
tect the health of your flock and increase production feed 
International Health Egg Mash. In addition to the necessary 
nutrients it contains WOOF, the wonderful health compound 
of digestive stimulants that keep poultry healthy and ward 
off disease. . . « International Health Egg Mash is an all 
mash ration, guaranteed to produce better results at less cost. 
Get a trial sack from your International dealer. 


Other International Health Mashes for Poultry are: 
a ——_ Chick joven 


aeemcatiants dhateas Semaine 


INTERNATIONAL 


Health EGG MASH 


na 9 SUGAR FEED Co. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Also nes ornare See full line of Feeds for fa: imals, in- 
ding the famous It International Special Dairy Feed, Sugered 
eed and Cattle Fattener. 
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Write for folder. 

You Need This Book — It tells the 
latest and best ‘ways to feed chickens. 
It’s free. Ask-your dealer or write us. 








When writing to advertisers, ‘please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








THE POULTRY 


Feeding Pullets for Production 


In the majority of farm flocks it is 
time that the pullets were housed 


in their winter quarters and their ra- 
tion changed so as to encourage pro- 
duction. Until this time the problem 
has been to grow the pullets.. They 
were better off if they did not start to 
lay until they were well developed. 
This meant the feeding of a ration 
that did not contain as much protein 
as is found in the better grades of lay- 
ing mashes. If a good growing mash, 
combined with plenty of grain and a 
good range has been provided during 
the summer it should mean that the 
pullets are in shape for a fairly ‘heavy 
production during the winter months. 

Late pullets, or those which have 
not been well grown, should not be ex- 
pected to start laying until late in the 
fall or possibly not until next spring. 





calcium needed. Sharp sand is also 
desired by the pullets for grit. A 
scratch grain mixture of equal parts 
of corn, oats and wheat makes up 
the balance of the ration needed when 
the puilets still have range. When 
range is ‘no longer provided, the pul- 
lets should have some green feed or 
alfalfa, hay that they could pick. 

It is necessary to watch the body 
weight of the pullets when they get 
into -production. If the ration sup- 
plies too much protein, they may lay 
so rapidly that they will lose flesh. I? 
this happens, they will go into a false 
molt and probably quit laying. There- 
fore, it is necessary to regulate the 
amount of scratch grain so that the 
pullets will keep on gaining but not 
get too ‘fat. It should ‘be remembered 
that the scratch grain helps to keep 
up their body weight and the mash 
helps to make them lay. 




















MOVABLE POULTRY FENCE 


A fence that can be easily moved is often not only desirable but almost 
necessary to the best handling of chicks and hens when only limited space 
is available. This kind of movable fence is used by the Oregon experiment 
station. It-looks practical for corn belt poultry raisers. 











Early pullets that have been well fed 
during the summer should be in shape 
to make a profit during the winter. 
That is the advantage of having fairly 
early hatched birds and giving them 
proper attention during the summer 
months. 

The well grown pullets that are in- 
stalled in their winter quarters should 
be gradually changed to a ration that 
will supply an abundance of protein 
and minerals. Meat and bone meal 
generally forms the basis of the mash. 
This is a packing house product that 
is preferred by most poultrymen to 
straight meat scraps or _ tankage. 
Twenty pounds of this product make 
a good base for the mash. To this 
may. be added a great variety of feeds 
or a mixture of corn and oats may be 
used. The majority will prefer to pro- 
vide more variety, such as would be 
given by twenty pounds of shorts, 
twenty pounds of wheat bran, twenty 
pounds of ground oats and twenty 
pounds of corn. 

In addition to the mash, the pul- 
lets will need minerals. Oyster shell 
or ground limestone -will provide the 





Western Viewpoint Approved 

at Convention 

One of the most important features 
of the recent convention of the Inter: 
national Baby Chick convention held 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, was the approval 
of the use of the word “accredited” as 
used by western hatcherymen. Wher 
used in this regard it means a high 
standard of chicks in every respett. 
When used as in some of the easter? 
states it means only freedom from 
disease, especially bacillary white 
diarrhea. 

This proved to be the third year that 
the association had taken this stand ip 
regard to the use of the term “ac 
credited” as applied to baby chicks. 
In previous years there has usually 
been some difference ,of opinion ¢© 
pressed from ‘the floor but the conver 
tion ‘has always endorsed the recom 
mendations of the committee in chargé 
of this phase of the work. Many pee 
ple expected ‘a warm fight this year 02 


account of activities of some of the § 
eastern states in opposing the termh § 
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nology used by western states in de- 
seribing the different grades of baby 
chicks. However, the western defini- 
tion of the term “accredited chick” was 
accepted without a dissenting. vote. 

Over 2,000 hatcherymen, commercial 
exhibitors and visitors from twenty 
six states were in attendance during 
the sessions of the convention. Ac- 
cording to C. A. Norman, president of 
the association, the convention was 
the most successful that has ever been 
held. The report of the managing di- 
rector, Reese V. Hicks, showed that 
a substantial amount was in the treas- 
ury of the association. ‘The member- 
ship is now 1,588, as compared to 1,109 
last year. 

More than $400,000 has been sub- 
seribed towards the two million dollar 
advertising fund which is being spon- 
sored by the association. This money 
will be spent in putting on a five-year 
educational and publicity campaign in 
developing the market for baby chicks. 

Most of the time during the four day 
session was spent in discussing impor- 
tant factors that will help the visiting 
hateherymen to be more efficient in 
their business. One session discussed 
the changes in postal and express regu- 
lations. Another discussed the: cost of 
producing and selling baby chicks. 
Sanitation and: disease control, as well 
as improvement thru proper: breeding 
was stressed in many of the sessions: 

“Increasing demand, efficient mar- 
keting and economical production are 
the three great needs of the poultry 
industry,” stated Dr. M. A. Jull of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. Jull also stressed the impor- 
tanee of grading as a means of increas: 
ing buyer confidence and thereby se- 
curing greater consumption of poultry. 
Harry R. Lewis of the National Poultry 
Council also stressed the importance 
of grading and standardizing poultry 
and poultry products, together with 
proper publicity in order to stimulate 
consumption. 

C. A. Norman, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
was re-elected president of the associa- 
tion. B. C. Young, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, was elected first vice president, 
and A. G. Peters, Newton, Iowa, seeond 
vice president. C. I. Bashore, Silver 
Lake, Indiana, was elected seeretary- 
treasurer and director at large. J.. W. 
Sweigler, Buffalo, New York, was also 
elected. director at large. Reese V. 
Hicks was elected managing director, 
and Charles F. Hicks, his son, was ap- 
pointed as his assistant. 





Two Kinds of Culls 


The agitation in regard to diseased 
poultry which has come from some of 
the eastern markets has caused pro- 
duce buyers and packers to class as 
“culls” those birds which will not do 
to ship. Poultry. producers have termed 
their non-layers as culls. There is a’ 
marked difference in the characteris- 
ties of the two classes of birds so that 
it is important that a distinetion be 
drawn between them or the classifica- 
tion made by poultry shippers might 
hurt.a very useful practice that has 
been employed by producers. 

When>birds are culled by farmers or 
by specialists which have been employ- 
éd for that purpose, the thin, emaciated 
or disease birds are killed: A careful 
diagnosis of these birds often leads: to 
an elimination of trouble in the flock. 
Non-layers which are healthy are sent 
to market. Usually the birds sold are 
fatter and plumper than if the entire 
flock was marketed. 

Culling the farm flock is a practice 
that should be rigidly adhered to. The 
Iowa Poultry Improvement Association 
has been doing a large amount of this 
work during the past summer. Their 


’ Workers will continue for some time to 


come. The birds that are retained on 
the farm are dipped to destroy the lice. 
The diseased birds are killed and’ diag- 
nosed. The non-layers that are healthy 
are sent to: market. 

Too many old birds are retained on 
the average farm. Old birds are not.as 
heavy layers as young birds. Young 


birds are less subject to disease. There- 
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UNLIGHT starvation is the 
cause of: most poultry ail- 
ments. That’s why chicken 

mortality is higher and egg pro- 
duction is lower in winter than 
in-summer. But now you can 
bring pure outdoor sunshine, 
with the ultra-violet rays left in, 
to your chickens all winter 
through Cel-O-Glass., 


Ultra-Violet Rays 
through. Cel-O-Glass 
Keep Poultry Healthy 


Only the biologically active por 
tion of the ultra-violet rays:are 
the health rays. These rays:pass 
freely through Cel-O-Glass, but 
cannot penetrate-glass, wood or 
soiled.cloth:curtains. They kill 
bacteria instantly and prevent 
the spread of.diseases. They in- 
sure better assimilation of min- 
erals, increase egg production 
and hatchability and produce 
better shell texture. 


Health Houses 
/ More than a half million farm- 








{CELO-GLASS 


Name 2 





Make Your Poultry Houses 


U.S. PATENT 1,580,287 
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Acetol Products, Inc., 21-Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send_me book “*HealthontheFarm,"’ postpaid and free of charge. 
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ers and poultrymen are bringing 
health to40 million birds through 
Cel-O-Glass. Your chickens 
need ultra-violet light to keep 
them healthy through the in- 
door months. Provide it for 
them through Cel-O-Glass, the 
durable material made on a 
tough wire mesh base. For best 
results and longest service, in- 
stall. Cel-O-Glass in a vertical 
position in the entire south side 
of your houses. 





Send Coupon for 
Valuable Book 


There are many uses for Cel-O- 
Glass-on the farm. It prevents 
stiff legs in swine and brings the 
disinfecting qualities of pure 
sunlight into dairy barns and 
other farm buildings. A valu- 
able book, ‘‘Health on the 
Farm,”’ brings you authentic in- 
formation. Mail coupon for 
your copy. If your dealer does 
not carry Cel-O-Glass, write for 
name of nearest dealer who does. 
Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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fore the producer will have- less mor- 
tality and reeeive greater production 
per bird. if he eliminates most of the 
old birds from his flock as they slack 
up in laying during the summer and 
fall months. 





Poultry Improvement Associa- 
tion Asks State Aid 


The need for careful inspection of 
flocks and hatcheries that produce ac- 
credited and certified chicks, together 
with the need for state recognition, is 
given as the primary reasons for the 
Iowa Poultry Improvement Associa- 
tion asking for state aid similar to 
that received by the beef, dairy, 
horse, corn and horticultural interests 
of the state. Favorable action has 
been taken upon the request by the 
Iowa department of agriculture and 
the request has been submitted to the 
budget director. 

The Iowa Poultry Improvement As- 
sociation has been entirely self-fi- 
nanced in the past. It started several 
years ago by some of the hatcheries 
going together to sell improved chicks 
from. carefully selected flocks. Later 
the organization was enlarged to- in- 
clude independent poultry breeders, 
record of performance work and sim- 
ilar projects. During the past sum- 
mer. approximately 500,000 birds: have 
been culled for farmers. at a charge 
sufficient to pay the costs: 

State recognition of the work will 
help: to further standardize: the- work; 


-will aid in. more. earefuli inspection. 


and will therefore help the. public by 





of: the: six. pounds; the: longer: it: takes 





further improving the quality of chicks 
and breeding stock. A federal plan 
of standardizing grades of baby chicks 
is now contemplated. If the coming 
legislature recognizes the association 
and provides state aid it will help 
Iowa: poultrymen in the marketing of 
their product in other states as well 
as at home. 





Service 

Service is all the poultry ask to 
make them do their best. Give them 
a good mash in a clean house and they 
wont pick-at droppings and thus spread 
intestinal disease. Give them enough 
hopper room so the weaklings- are not 
crowded away and there will be few 
weaklings. Provide .drinking foun- 
tains closed against fecal contamina- 
tions and the chickens are not exposed 
to the possibility’ of infection. 

“Give them a balanced ration and six 
pounds will produce a dozen of eggs 
at a cost of 12-15 cents per dozen. 
Throw out nothing but wheat, and it 
will take 13-20 pounds at twice -the 
cost. of the balanced ration,” says one 
writer, but whether a dozen of eggs 
can be produced at a cost of 12-15 cents 
a dozen depends upon the number of 
eggs per year the hen is laying. A 
lien. that can make: 12° eggs out. of 6 
pounds of feed is. a.hen that will lay 
around 160° eggs per year. The food 
for her maintenance must come out 


her. to lay an: egg, thee more. food. it 





takes for maintenance,’ 


To give service to the hen; that is 
to. be useful to her in order that she 
may be useful to us is the keynote of 
success in poultry raising. To feel 
that we are working with the hen 
rather than workétng for the hen, takes 
the drudgery out of poultry chores, 
and makes our service willing service. 
—H. W. A. 





Poultry Meeting at Ames 


The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Poultry Improvement Association will 
be held at Ames on October 9% 10 and 
11. The first day and part of the sec- 
ond will be devoted to a discussion of 
business problems and the adoption 
of. rules: and regulations covering the 
work. for the ensuing year. The last 
day and a half will be spent in lec- 
tures and demonstrations on many 
questions that are puzzling both poul- 
try breeders and hatchery operators. 
Poultrymen are invited to all of the 
sessions. 








DR. SALSBURY’S © 


KAMALA 


- COMBINATION" 


WORM CAPSULES 


FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 
Hach capsule contains: Mamafa and other that 
ill Tape, Round. and. Pin Worms... Nearly 10,000,- 
000 aga breeders of poultry and state in- 
stations. ‘Nox waste or guesswork, does not make 

50-$1.00, 100-$1.75, 200-$3.00: 6. 

7000-81200; ¢ and srantes a 

State age and b: of birds when ordering. 
DR: J. E. SALSBURY 
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N seven and one-half years the Republican Administrations have done nothing on farm “4 
relief. Four years ago the Republican Party made promises. Those promises are unfilled. pai 
° 2 Pp abl 
This year the Republican Party repeats those broken promises in identical words. How can sil: 
you believe that—in view of Candidate Hoover’s record in the past—the promises of this year z 
will be more binding? the 
Against the dreary Republican past and the more dreary prospects of a Hooverized future S 
stand the figure and the words of a man who keeps his word with the people. at 
are 
G O V S MI é H ¥* Here is a clean-cut issue, which the farmers and the’ 
° the voters of this country must decide. It remains but to “7 
° ¢ Wa work out the details by which this principle shall be put into 
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pose is to establish an effective control of the sale of exportable this country that no stone wilt be eft upturned to give 
surplus with the cost imposed upon the commodity benefited. immediate and adequate farm relief, by legislation 
For that principle the Democratic platform squarely stands, and carrying into practice this definite principle for which “y 
for that principle I squarely stand. Mr. Hoover stands my party and I stand. This course alone gives promise of ance 
squarely opposed to this principle by which the farmer rescuing the farmers of this country from the complete ruin the 
could get the benefit of the tariff. What remains of the which threatens them today. ye age 
McNary-Haugen bill is a mere matter of method, and I do not was 2 x coun 
limit myself to the exact mechanics and method embodied If you believe in the straightforward words of a sincere man, vote for u 
in that bill. Smith and Robinson, for Equality of Agriculture, for real Farm Relief. os 
es a as tk 
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“Prevent Higher Prices” said Hoover “a 
Partisan defenders of Mr. Hoover assert that, following the war, he strove to try slaughtered hogs and the increased price will be fully 134 cents net. This a 
keep farm prices from falling. Let Mr. Hoover answer. In April, 1919—five action was taken against the protest of my entire staff and myself. . . If the at 
months after the armistice—he cabled from Europe: “ . . . Referring to the control of wheat were removed during the next two or three months in the srow 
necessity of maintaining control of wheat, in order to prevent higher prices face of the world situation, prices in this commodity would advance materially ver | 
before next harvest .. . Early in March ... the War Trade Board . . . freed the beyond the present level . . . | wish to repeat that unless some superior force bean: 
exportation of pork products . . . The price rose rapidly . . . In the month of intervenes, we intend to hold the price of wheat to the figures it has stood large 
March alone . . . we shall kill about one million pounds of inspected and coun- during the entire war under congressional guarantee.” are x 
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Fall Care of Dairy Cows 


Dairy cows are more often neglect- 
ed during corn husking tham during 
other times of the year. Most people 
figure that it will be only a: short: time 
until the corn stalks are ready to turn 
the cows into, therefore a little neg- 
lect will not do much harm. 

Corn stalks are useful! for stock cat- 
tle but they are of little use with milk 
cows. Most dairy herds would be bet- 
ter off if their owners would never 
turn them in the corn stalks. By the 
time corn shucking is over, the weath- 
er is generally too severe for the cows 
to be in the fields. In addition, the 
forage is too scattered, except for the 
first few days, to be of much value. 
.The better method of caring for the 
cows is to start them out on their reg- 
ular winter rations as soon as the fall 
pasture fails. When silage is avail- 
able, this means opening the silo. If 
silage is not available, then other feed 
must be used. Saving on feed at this 
time of the year means shortening up 
the flow of milk at a time when it is 
practically impossible to bring the 
cows back into full production: 

In addition to: proper feeding, dairy 
cows will need: good quarters: if they 
are to produce maximum returns: for 
their owners. Dairy cows do not ‘have 
long hair or surplus fat to protect 
them from cold weather. They are 
more sensitive to cold winds, drafts 
and: poor quarters than any other 
kinds: of farm livestock, unless it is 
the poultry. Warmth, comfort, ventila- 
tian. and sanitation should receive con- 
sideration in fixing up the dairy barns 
or sheds for the winter months. 





Balancing Up Home-Grown 
Feeds 

“What feeds do I need’ to buy to bal- 
ance up my home-grown rations?” is 
the question that confronts the aver- 
age feeder in this: section of the 
country. 

The problem is of greater impor- 
tance to the dairyman than to feed- 
ers of most other classes of livestock 
as the home-grown rations are usually 
More suitable for producing fat than 
for producing milk. 

Protein is usually the ingredient 
that is most lacking in our home- 
grown ration. When alfalfa hay,. clo- 
ver hay, soybean. hay or ground soy- 
beans are provided, the problem is 
largely solved. When legume: hays 
are not available, then the problem of 
balancing up the home feeds is still 
more difficult. 

Some people will try to argue that 


” it does not pay to buy feeds for live- 














Stock. We believe that it is advisable 
to raise as much of the ration as possi- 
ble on the farm, but to buy such feeds 
48 will improve the-ration sufficiently 
to pay increased profits. With good 
dairy cattle there is little question 
about the advisability of buying pro- 
tem feeds to balance up home-grown 
rations that are deficient in this in 
gredient. 
Cottonseed meal, linseed meal and 
bran are feeds: commonly used 


4 to furnish additional protein. When 


Silage is. used there is but little dif- 
fence between cottonseed meal and 
eed meal in effectiveness. In fact, 


THE DAIRY 








some dairymen prefer the cattonseed 
meal. as it contains a slightly higher 
percentage of protein. Hawever, when 
young stuff is to be fed,.or where sil- 
age is. not. available, most people pre- 
fer the linseed meal as it is more lax- 
ative in character and keeps the cows 
in better tone. Bran, while not much 
higher in protein than. alfalfa hay, 
is. desired for. dairy cattle as. it is also 
laxative in action.. When cows are on 
dry feed continually, this is an im- 
portant. factor. 

There are also. a good many pre- 
pared feeds on the market. Most of 
these are prepared with the idea of 
supplementing the feeds which are 
available on the average farm. In 
buying all feeds, whether mixed or 
straight. feeds like linseed. meal, it is 
essential that. the buyer examine. the 
tag for the analysis. A few per cent 
difference in the amount of protein 
should make several dollars difference 
in. the price of feed. Too much crude 
fiber is objectionable as plenty of. that 
can be had in the straw pile for the 
hauling, Many of the mixed. feeds 
have the advantage of greater variety, 
which helps to improve the palatabil- 
ity of the feeds.—C. N.. K.. 





White Elephants: 


A white elephant is something you 
have on hand that good business. tells 
you should move. His upkeep is worth 
more than he is. He is.a brake on 
the rest of the flock. Poultry keepers 
have a good many white elephants. 
Males that have proved poor breed- 
ers; maJes that fight and keep the 
flock in constant tension; males that 
have one or two good points, but are 
not the all-around good birds that one 
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Here's Barn Relief and 
Bigger Profits! 
Why water your-cows: at the-outside 


ice-water tank? Louden Water. Bowls 
increase milk flow—will pay for them- 
cameasinen Rakion neon rane 
ore spring. m. in now. 
benefit of them this winter. 


and ends barn-cleaning drudgery.Take changes: 


d t 

winter. Big tub rolls out as much as 
you eould wheel in five trips.. 

Sanitary Louden Steel Stalls and 
Stanchions, correetly designed for true. 
pasture comfort. Profit makers in in- 
creased milk yield: High carbon opem Book. 
hearth steel. Stro Most economi~ 
cal. For use with-feed-saving manger. 


Pens, Manger 
Stabieand Hog House Equipment, 


Hew Te Have the Barn You've 
Always Wanted—Send the Coupen ‘ 
You know the kind of barn.you’d Like to have—a barn equi 

d barn that makes your stoc! 
; ease and’ money-saving with 
have such a barn—¢f you. use Lowlen Barn Plan help— 

Whether you are going to build or remodel, fill out and mail the coupon belows 
Without eost-or obligation, Louden experts will send you, postpaid, blueprint 
t with Ai s ey 

y : enees-quamendinan tear rpen of roofs—how:to ine. § 
clude everything you should have, with greatest economy. Just mail the coupon:. 
Louden Automatie 
Ventilation. 
‘Louden ventilated buildings today are 
undisputed proof that the: Louden 
Automatic System is. the- best insur- 
ance of steck health ever achieved. It 
is the first true automatic. Saves time; 
trouble and attention. Always works 
dependably, regardiess of weather 
or wind velocity. Cuts out 
Costs no a than ordi 
systems requiring ‘adjustments, 
Installed in old or new buildings: 

If yowaré planning to ventilate your 
barn—ereamery—hog - 
house, send for Louden Ventilation 
Gives latest facts on ventilation. 
A big live subject. Complete with pic« 
tures and diagrams. Check the.coupon. 


This. Coupon Also Brings You— 
Full details on the latest and best in-Feed.Carriers and Trucks, Steel 
M Divisions; Bull Staffs, Cepete Roof Windows, Horse 


to save 
you ean 


2. 
fort- 


as many» 








LOUDEN, 2817 Court 8t., 
Send me postpaid, and without char; 
© Louden: Automatic Ventilation Book 


ay Unloeding Tools, Barn H 2 
pee Dov Hon ut iting for the Barn.’ Mail it today. CL) Barr plan blueprints and suggestions: foe 


CJ building [) remodeling a barn for (how many) 




















THE LOUDEN YY COMPANY COWS . bulls _.___ young» stock:__._ horse, 
2887 Court Street (mblished 1967) Fairfield,lowa | will begin about (date) 
Branches: Albany—Toledo—St. Paul—Los Angeles I am interested in (name equi t) 
LOUDEN :- 
~ Town 
Labor-Saving Barn Equipment ‘.;> le ee 












should keep: for reproduction. They 
have cost’ money—pérhaps: more: mon 
ey than thé breeder usually pays: 
Looking at them from the standpoint 
of’ cost. that has not been remunera- 
tive, the owner will hesitate to get rid 
of them Looking at them as. white 
elephants, there is no other way:. The 
method of a: good business man calls 
for getting rid: of white elephants, take 
necessary loss quickly-—H: W.. A. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in September 
of 1928-were around 47 cents: a pound; 
or about a cent a pound higher than in 
August. The advance from August to 
September was not quite so great as 
is customary at this time of year. 

With corn at 97 cents a bushel, oats 
at 44 cents a bushel, bran at $28 a 
ton, cottonseed meal at $40 a ton, lin- 
seed meal at $50 a ton at central mar- 
kets; hay at $13 a ton on the farm 
and labor at 30 cents an hour the cost 
of producing a pound of butter on a 
Chicago extra basis was around 40:2 
cents in September of 1928. Butter 





at around 47 cents or there was_a 
profit of.6.8 cents a pound. 

With feed. and’ labor at* present lev- 
els Chicago milk:in September of 1928 
cost $2.08 a hundred to produce deliv- 
ered at country bottling plants. The 
quoted price was $2.50 a hundred, or 
there‘ was a profit of 42 cents a hun- 
dred. Chicago milk producers Have 
been enjoying profits almost stead- 
ily for the past seven or eight 
years. 

The dairymen are riding on the 








crest of the wave and will probably 
continue to do so for some years 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and 
given to milk cows 
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GROW BETTER 


Clover and Alfalfa 


Yields of both alfalfa and pasture mixtures 
ow Iowa soils have been doubled with appli- 
. cations of Four —_ 
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Buy this famous 
OIL 


Carload Prices 


Cooperative Sale now in effect 
he ite carload prices on each 

Buy next season’s taken 
and save mioney—orders ta 
mow forspring delivery and billing 


Made in the six grades to maxi- 
mum S.A.E. specifications—100% 
araffin base—the modern oil for 
: e yea a 0s Oil 
arre inclu with eve 
order for one barrel. Write wl 
once for information on “Pool- 
we and tell your neigh- 


e Pencil. Looks like 

al a py oe ern power er rifle cpg + ler 
out th ullet and it’s a high aes 

pencil” Handy for fa rs— 





thore and poo Fi carried in pocket. Sent yo to 


inquirers while the supply lasts. 


MID-CONTINENT 
PETROLEUM.CORPORATION 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a Cartridge 
and particulars of your “Pool- 
of buying oil. 

WNaenéa...-.1.<---<2202-02- 


Address.. 


Pencil 
Plan” 
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Bigger gains 
from. feeds 
P grown on your 
own farm can be made 


with the 
Gehi R e Mill 


Find out how to cut the feed bills. Save 
more of your milk check, and add to 
your profits by grinding corn stalks 
and other ewuvlines with this big-ca- 
city, Easy-Running mill. Requires 
ess power than the ordinary kind. 
Particulars on request. 
\GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
726 West Water St. 
Woes Bend, A 























Makes Sawing | Easier 


Our 
ROLLING TABLE aed ALL- 
STEEL frame takes the labor 
out of wood-sawing. Hundreds 
of satisfied users say The Buller 
All-Steel Saw Frame is the 
best. je for front end of 
siso four sta’ 
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BULLER COUPLER CO., DEPT. ©, HILLSBORO, KANSAS 
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British Bred Bulls Head 
Shorthorns 





(Continued on page 8) 

ever, because the four bulls above him 
gained more than he did. Avondale, of 
course, heads the principal branch of 
the Whitehall Sultan strain of Short- 
horns, long the predominating blood- 
line in American herds. Whitehall Sul- 
tan himself is now eliminated from 
this table, since in nearly all cases he 
is more than three generations re- 
moved from the winners of recent 
years. He includes many descendants 
among the twenty sires, however. In 
addition to Avondale, there are Brown- 
dale, Avondale’s son, and Browndale 
Count and Matchless Dale, descendants 
of Avondale. Sultan Stamp is a son of 
Whitehall Sultan, while Lavender Sul- 
tan and Lespedeza Sultan are grand- 
sons, and Ballylin Rodney has a dash 
of Whitehall Sultan blood. 

Bapton Prince, in sixth, place, and 
his sire, Master Bapton, introduce an- 
other line of breeding into the table of 
sires, while the same is true of Cum- 
berland Matadore and Choice Cumber- 
land, two representatives of the Cum- 
berland line of breeding. 

Since last year, the personnel of the 
Shorthorn leaders has changed in five 
cases. The five sires new to the table 
are Ballylin Rodney, Lavender Sultan, 
Bridgebank Jolly Tar, Collynie Clipper 
Crest and Prentice. Six bulls were 
eliminated by this year’s revision. They 
include Whitehall Sultan, Revolution, 
Kingwood Royal Cup, Sultan Supreme 
and Villager. That six, instead of five, 
were eliminated is due to the tie for 
twentieth place in last year’s table. 

While important -changes in position 
have occurred since a year ago among 
the individual sires in the table, the 
general situation remains much the 


same, with the Sanquhar Dreadnaught 


and Whitehall Sultan-Avondale strains 
figuring as the two most important 
elements in present-day Shorthorn 
breeding in America. 

To those who are not familiar with 
these studies, it should be explained 
that the points in the accompanying 
table are determined on the following 
basis: 32 points to the sife, 16 points 
to each grandsire and 8 points to each 
great-grandsire of a first prize win- 
ner; 24 points to the sire, 12 points to 
each grandsire and 6 points to each 
great-grandsire of a second prize win- 
ner, and 16, 8 and 4 points, respective- 
ly, to the ancestors of third prize win- 
ners. The extreme right-hand column 
of the table denotes the number of in- 
dividual winners in which the sire has 
figured during the past five Interna- 
tionals. 





Young Farmers and Old-Fash- 
ioned Bankers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The writer was interested in read- 
ing “The Old-Fashioned Banker,” in 
the issue of Wallaces’ Farmer of Au- 
gust 31. If your reply was not satis- 
factory to the young farmer, I wish 
that you would just mail him this let- 
ter. In it I want to state that the 
“old-fashioned banker” retired his old- 
fashioned methods along with the 
young farmer who formerly saved 
enough in the first years of his earn- 
ings to help start himself in business. 
Then his banker was always pleased 
to add to this capital, where the young 
man was of decent stock and showed 
thrift; but the modern habits of young 
farmers either drove the old-style 
banker into bankruptcy or compelled 
lim to change his methods of doing 
business to save his bank from the 
receiver. Formerly the banker’s rule 
Was every man is honest until he is 
proved to be a crook. Now the rule 
is no borrower is worthy of credit to 
any great extent, without pledging his 
property for the payment of his obliga- 
tions. 

This young farmer can look any- 
where and see the farm boys riding in 





“bought-on-the-installment-plan” auto- 
mobiles; then why ask such a ques- 
tion, when everything about him an- 
swers the question? Renters buying 


new cars then default on paying the. 


farm rent. The car installments must 
be paid first; then if anything is left 
it goes to the creditor who hammers 
him the hardest. 
M. W. FITZ. 
Calhoun County, Iowa. 





Town and Country 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of your paper 
for a great many years and have read 
in your issue of September 7 an edito- 
rial headed, “On Which Side?” 

There is no question in the world 
about which side of this question the 
country towns stand on. The towns 
in the rural sections so far as my ex- 
perience goes have always stood by 
the communities in which they are lo- 
cated. One of the most difficult prop- 
ositions that rural towns have to com- 
bat is the idea which seems to be in 
the minds of some farmers that their 
interests and the interests of their lo- 
cal towns conflict. They do not. 

I have lived in a country town prac- 
tically all my life and have ‘been en- 
gaged in the banking business for for- 
ty years. Our customers and our best 
friends are the people with whom we 
live. Our town, and I am sure other 
towns of this class, have always en- 
deavored to cooperate in everything 
that makes for the good of the coun- 
try in which we are located. We 
would be foolish to do anthing else, 
for this is where our home is and our 
interests are. 

We are called on constantly and al- 
Ways respond to appeals for keeping 
up our rural roads, schools, churches, 
and all public interests. We do it 
willingly and cheerfully. 

I have not read Mr. Miller’s book 
and do not know what position he as- 
sumes, but I will say this: if he is un- 
der the impression and gives out his 
ideas that the country town is not 
heartily in sympathy -and cooperation 
with the rural communities, he is do- 
ing a great deal of harm. Such ideas 
if given out only tend to aggravate the 
prejudice which may exist in the 
minds of a few. 

From a selfish standpoint, if from 
no other, the country towns would 
side with their communities as against 
the cities. It is the cities which are 
competing with and destroying the 
country towns. 

If there is a lack of loyalty any- 
where, it seems to me it is being man- 
ifested in the rural communities in 
not supporting their local towns, but 
thru patronizing the mail order houses 
and other similar agencies are discrim- 
inating against those who are their 
best friends. The mail order houses 
take the cream of the trade of the 
country. They get the cash, while the 
local merchants are taking pay for 
their goods, in many cases, in produce 


at good prices, or are carrying their - 


patrons on their books from year to 
year. 

Cooperation between the farmers 
and the country towns will make for 
the betterment of all of our local com- 
munities. I am sure the towns are al- 
ways ready to do their part. 

W. C. HARRIS, 
President, the Callaway Bank. 
Fulton, Missouri. — 


“Let’s Get Mad” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When reading the published letters 
from irate readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, I feel an amusement akin to that 
experienced when, years ago, a little 














schoolmate suggested, “Let’s get maq 
at Ellen at recess time.” 

I admire your clean and fearless 
way of discussing the qualifications 
and the weaknesses of the presidep. 
tial candidates. If they are as nearly 
ready to wear a halo as some of their 
supporters would have us believe, or 
as near to purgatory as some of their 
opponents tell us, neither can Possibly 
be long for this world, so why vote for 
either? 

Even tho you eventually line up on 
the opposite political side from the 
one I happen to favor, keep on sending 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Judging from the 
past, I will still have faith in your 
doing what you think is for the best. 

MRS. BERT STEWART. 

Linn County, Iowa. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE STATION 
AT YOUR HOME 








This remarkable offer is made for direct 

sale to you by Morrison Bros., one of the 
oldest steel tank and pump manufacturers 
in the West. 
_ The piston pump, underground tank and 
included equipment, give you all the gaso- 
line service that can be supplied at a 
city station. It affords you the opportu- 
nity to purchase your gasoline in quanti- 
ties. Storage of the gasoline in an under- 
ground tank reduces the fire hazard on 
your farm buildings. : 

This compact outfit, as shown above, 
attractively painted and crated, ready to 
set up, consists of the following materials: 
A high-class piston pump,, one quart to 
the stroke; eight feet of the best grade 
metal lined hose, %-inch size; nickel 
plated filling nozzle; 110-gallon i4- -gauge 
blue annealed steel underground tank; 
fill pipe; lock fill cap; Morrison foot valve: 
suction pipe; double tapped bushing and 
pipe fittings. 

Order today from Morrison Bros., or if 
desired, write for further description and 
specificati ons. 


MORRISON BROTHERS., DUBUQUE, IOWA 


: Established 1855 
“Oil Equipment Headquarters” 


~ Save “10005208 














Double the Life. 


CORNHUSKER of Your Mittens 
Avoid Sandburr Blood Poisoning 


Make more money, shuck more .orn with Corn 
Husker’s Liquid. It costs only 50c a bottle 
and has a money-back guarantee. Saves your 
muscle. Order from your dealer, or write to 


CHARLES PAULSEN, Mfgr., Minden, Nebr. 
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AmAnA Farm Light 
Batteries 
$98.65 per set 


Guaranteed 5 Years. Write 
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Field Day—Hi-Bred Corn Co., at Farm on lowa Primary No. No.7 , 
Northwest Des Moines—One-half Mile West Johnston Station | 


FRIDAY, OCT. 12, 1:00 P. M.. 


sane given to care of all seed corn in the discussion by H. A, Wallace and 


Porter. 
full 7 corn, 


J. 3. NEWLIN, Manager, 


Come and inspect our modern seed corn drying plant in operation— § 


GRIMES, IOWA 
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Your 
next 
Winters 


Don’t take the chance of 
waiting until the last minute 
toput your heating equipment 
in first-class condition for the 
cold days coming. You can 
never tell exactly when the 
weather will change and it is 
a pleasant feeling to know 
that your home can quickly 
be made comfortable. 

Bring your heating prob- 
lems to our “Farm Service” 

' Hardware Stores. Our thor- 
ough knowledge of heating 
equipment and the best meth- 
ods of utilizing it are worth 
alot to you. Whether you 

want a new way to heat the 

- whole house or just provide 

; extra warmth for one room, 

. come to us so that we may 
give you the benefit of our 
experience. It is easy to find 
a “Farm Service” store, for 
the identifying “tag” is on 
the front window. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’? Hardware Men 
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With Flood in Africa 


(Continued from page 15) — 
ox-drawn water wheel. He has the 
best cotton seed distributed to him, he 
gets cash advances at low interest and 
he gets plowing machinery to plow his 
land. He gets expert supervision in 
his cultivating and his marketing. In 
fact, he gets so much that he is buying 
fine automobiles and living on a scale 
a thousand times higher than his an- 
cestors ever lived before him. 

The soil of the Gezira is a stiff loam 
containing over 50 per cent of clay. 
It rapidly becomes impervious to wa- 
ter so that no seepage occurs thru the 
canal banks. The land is cultivated 
by machinery well ahead of sowing 
time. This is done by the syndicate 
with cable plows drawn back and forth 
between two tractors, one at either 
end of the field. The seed is a long 
staple Egyptian cotton exclusively and 
is dibbled in at the rate of about twen- 
ty pounds per acre. The rows are 
about thirty-six inches apart and the 
plants at twenty-inch intervals. The 
seed is sown on the tops of the ridges. 
When picking is finished all cotton 
stalks are cut down and burned as a 
precaution against pests. 

The yield is about 300 pounds of 
long staple lint cotton per acre. This 
makes an addition to the world cotton 
production of some 30,000,000 pounds 
of Egyptian cotton annually, and the 
development of the Gezira has only 
begun. What effect this and similar, 
and even larger, irrigation projects 
farther down the Nile may have on our 
own cotton surplus production remains 
to be seen. At any rate it is well 
worth watching. 
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Two Row Cultivators 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In “Odds and Ends” the other week 
you ask for experiences with two row 


cultivators. 

I have used a two row “Tower” sur- 
face for about twenty years. At first 
I used it the first and second times as 
well as third and fourth, but now use 
it the first and second only when con- 
ditions are right. To be “right” it 
must be so I can cover most of the 
small weeds starting in the hills for 
later the weeds in the hills are hard 
to kill. I was able to use the two row 
on most of my fall plowing both this 
year and last. But when a little wet 
the surface plows drag trash and a 
two row does not seem practical be- 
cause of too much stopping to uncover. 

My regular system on spring plow- 
ing is twice over with four shovel 
walking plows and twice with the two 
row surface. 

Many of my neighbors use one row 

“six shovel riding plows twice and fin- 
ish with two row surface. Some are 
getting two row shovel plows and 
using from start to finish and giving 
up the two row surface to save the ex- 
pense of keeping two sets of plows, 
altho they acknowledge the superiority 
of the surface for the last two times. 

I hope-to get my spring plowing in 
good enough shape to use a two row 
shovel first and second times next 
year. But I am sure the ground must 
be in very good condition to enable 
one to kill weeds in the hill with a 
two row the first and second times. 

I think a spader disc and a harrow 
right after the plow might do the trick. 
While a two row the last two times 

-is a great help in the rush of “laying 
by” which is often in hot weather, it 
does not help much to increase the 
acreage which one man can tend, but 
to be able to do good work from start 
to finish with a two row and possibly 
with a two row motor is what we hope 
forasit would nearly double the acre- 
age we could swing. But I have little 
faith in any system which does not 
get the weeds in the hill and as far 
as I know that must be done at the 
start if at all. — 

IOWA READER. 





Dallas county, Iowa. 
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Drive safely. Put on your WEED 
Chains the moment roads become 
the least bit slippery, for WEED Steel 
Chains grip to give tires sure trac- 
tion. The sturdy steel cross chains 
take firm hold in soft going. They 
stop’ side-slipping, prevent skids. 
Look over your WEED Chains today, 
Put them in shape for fall mud and 
winter driving. 

WEED Chains are sold by better 
dealers everywhere. Identify them by 
their red connecting hooks, gray gal- 
vanized side chains and brass plated 
steel cross chains with the name 
“WEED” stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc 
Bridgeport, Co: 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


WEED CHAINS Grip/’ 


Standard for over a quarter century $ 








“If I Had Only Known— 


they compared notes. 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 
saving device for the home. 


One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 
She had bought the same product 


that many of her friends had owned. 


The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 


‘‘Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 
. first woman said, cs would never have bought this 
old one.”’ 


‘“‘T had just read about it in an advertisement,”’ 


plained the wise buyer. 


Every day you miss good news of an jmirovement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 


Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 


_save you disappointment, money and time. 
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Be Sure 


the Posts You Buy 


«+ Then you'll be sure of beii 
fence for a lifetime. The L-B in 


$17 R. A. Long Bidg, 


The [ONG RELL 
Post Fveriasting 


Creosoted Full Length Under Pressure 
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KOVAR (New) Cultivator 
Has Made Good! 

















Hundreds of farmers all over.the Middle- 
West are enthusiastic with the work of 
the New KOVAR in the field. 

As a Quack Grass Digger, and Alfalfa 
Cultivator, it is unequalled. Fall is the , 
best time of the year to work with quack 
grass. 

Write for descriptive literature, prices 
— reports from users of the new ma- 
chine. 


JOS. J. KOVAR CO. 
OWATONNA MINNESOTA 

















MALLEABLE OR ROLLERCHAIN 

pu easiest. ag Rey turns 

Greater capacity. Thousands in use, 
SET IN YOUR CRIB 


BEFORE YOU PAY 
Corn runssame tion as buck-. 


a CS 
THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1369 Morton, Illinois. 
ANOTHER BOOST FOR SAN-TONE 


We have fed SAN-TONE since 1912 








and would not think of raising hogs at 


without it. 

Our hogs will show for themselves 
whet SAN-TONE will do for them. 
J. W. McCLWURE & SON, Lacey, towa. 


SHRADER DRUG COMPANY 
Established 1899 lOWA. CITY, LOWA 








IF your dealer does not handle the 
THOMAS ‘‘COMMON SENSE” 
CORN BUSKERS write to - 
R. N. Thomas, Box 103, Shenandoah, lowe, for catalog 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 








Ike, the Mail Order Detective 


(Continued from Page 20) 


that fire. Briggs must have felt the 
same way about it, and rather gruffly 
loaded the fellow into the back seat of 
the car and asked me to drive in to the 
office. The fellow acted scared all right, 
and when covered with the sheriff's re- 
volver didn’t try to move. 

“We soon were in the sheriff’s office. 
Ike eame in just behind us and when 
Briggs had his prisoner seated in the 
corner he began to question him. I had 
put in a call for Camden and waited to 
hear the cross questioning. 

“Who are you anyway?” Briggs asked. 

“Can’t see as it’s any of your busi- 
ness,”’ the crippled fellow, who appeared 
to be a hobo, replied in a surly voice. 

“What you doing around here this time 
of night?’’ was Briggs’ mext question. 

“Trying to get to Camden,” was the 
answer. 

Briggs questioned him quite a bit and 
the sheriff wasn’t what you’d call pleased 
with the replies he got. The prisoner 
finally said he had been put off a freight 
train back aways and knew he couldn’t 
catch a ride till he got to town where the 
trains would stop. 

(‘But Briggs. wasn’t satisfied. ‘‘Well, 
we’re going to hold you on suspicion till 
you want to talk.. Ike get the key to the 
jail, we'll put him in for the night.” 

Just then the phone rang and I had to 
transmit my story to Camden and they 
were glad to get it. 

Briggs and Ike were returning from 
the jail when I finished my call. They 
were talking excitedly. Something must 
have happened. I looked to them and 
Ike was saying, “I tell you, Sheriff, we 
got some one there ali right!” 

“What's the stuff, Ike?’ I asked. 

“Nothing: but this,” Ike was talking 
like he had a real clue. 

“When we took that bo past the 
Swede’s cell the blamed drunk looked out 
and what did he do but stutter out, ‘Hello, 
Mike, they got you, too.’ There’s a pair 
of crooks that’s in on this or I miss my 
guess.” 

We talked it over and the county at- 
torney had come in to see what was up, 
besides a couple of the deputies who had 
returned from the fire. 

Briggs was busy calling Omaha, try- 
ing to locate the insurance man, and Ike, 
who had come back into the room from a 
trip to his automobile, was carrying the 
empty oil can. 


KB immediately began to examine the 

wooden handle and said he had some 
finger prints that might be valuable. The 
county attorney was talking with one of 
the deputies and had about decided that 
in the morning after the hobo ‘had been 
given a good time to think things over he 
would sweat him and see if he could get 
a confession. (ff that failed he would 
work on the Swede. . 

“Like to implicate Wheeler if I can,” he 
told us, ‘‘and get a confession, sO we can 
grab him if he turns up.” 

Briggs had known that Wheeler was in 
Omaha and he had got in touch with the 
chief of police there and asked him to 
keep track of him. He had been assured 
they would watch the veterinarian, and 
we were all discussing just how that fire 
had started when Ike, who had been 
studying the prints on the oil can, looked 
up over his spectacles and announced -his 
finding. 

“Boys, I think I got a hot tip for you. 
These prints look familiar.” 

Ike began to tell of a familiar loop and 
curve he had seen before and had gotten 
out the prints he had taken from the 
faucet out at the Hockinson farm where 
the robbery had oceurred. We were all 
watching him work and Ike seemed in 
his glory. He was explaining the various 
marks of identification, and then all of a 
sudden he stopped. We waited breath- 
lessly. The amateur detective opened a 
drawer and pulled out another card. A 
magnifying glass was put into action and 
then Ike began to sputter. 

“Bither I’m crazy or this system is the 
bunk,” Ike was saying. 


“What is it?’ Briggs asked rather 
caustically. 
“Well,” Ike says. ‘Nothing else but 


the prints. of yourself, Charley.” 

The sheriff broke into a loud laugh. 
The rest of us, taking his lead, followed 
and then Briggs revealed the cause of 
Ike’s perplexion. 

“Sure enough, Sherlock. I grabbed that 
can out there when it was next to the 
building and threw it to one side. I was 
afraid it would be loade@ and explode!” 

‘Well, I'll be damned,” was Ike’s only 
comment as he turned off his light and 
took up his pipe. 

The investigation didm’t get much far- 
ther that night, or rather morning, for it 
was nearing 5 o’clock when we left 
Briggs’ office. We decided to adjourn to 
the Owl Cafe and have a bite to eat. It 
was a sorry looking erew that filed into 
the. place and Bud Smith, the night cook 
and waiter, was. just changing the coffee 
urn, preparatory to starting the regular 
morning meal. But he fixed us up with 
some food and we all finally departed to 
gather at 9% o’cleck at Briggs’ office to 
see what else could be done. 

For myself, & figured I might as well 


stay up, and anyway, I knew I wouldn't. 





get much done at the Bugle office if [ 
turned im and slept so I went over ang 
started to write the lead story on Port- 
ville’s disaster. [I figured a first hang 
account would make a better story ang | 
wanted to think a bit by myself. 


NNA Louise Barber came to work 

extra early that morning. I wasn’t 
expecting her so soon, and when she came 
into the office for the first time I realized 
my garb wasn’t just that of a snappy 
young business man and especially go 
when she laughingly announced, “Oo, look 
at the fireman!”’ But she was soon asking 


‘ about the fire and we had a good chat 


before the next member of the staff ar. 
rived. I decided then I better clean up, 

I beat a hasty retreat, telling her to 
get the mail while I beat it over to my 
boarding house to clean up. She wag 
willing and I decided in my walk to my 
room that she was a good assistant and 
much more pleasant than old man Baker, 
If he didn’t get back for some time [| 
wouldn’t care, for I liked this girl. I was 
féeling sure of that. 

A shave and a change of clothes made 
me over and I hurried back to the office 
to glance at the mail before attending 
the ceuncil of war at Briggs’ office. Then 
I had another shock. A letter from Baker 
had arrived and he said he would be back 
by the end of the week, as’ all the fish 
were frozen im and he was feeling in- 
clined for the warmth of the Bugle office, 
But I took it. Maybe it might be better 
to have him there if I was going to have 
to devote all my time to solving the crime 
wave in Portville. I did have a regret 
tho as I walked over to the court house, 
I hardly believed Baker would keep Anna 
on the paper. I really hated to feel she 
might be leaving. But then what was the 
use of a struggling reporter like myself 
trying to imagine matrimony for some 
time to come. Bugle salaries didn’t war- 
rant such serious action. Besides I hadn’t 
known her very long and maybe she 
wasn’t as interested in me as I was in 
her. It was fun tho to imagine. Anna 
was a dandy assistant and I liked her. 

The council of war at the sheriff’s office 
was sort of a despair conference as I 
imagined Napoleon held in Paris after he 
got back from Waterloo. As I entered 
I saw Charley Briggs sitting at his desk 
telephoning. Over in his corner like a 
rival pugilist at the end of round ten sat 
Ike Crawford. Pacing the floor between 
them was Charley Bond, another deputy, 
and with his feet placed on Ike’s ‘desk 
and calmly viewing the situation as pre- 
sented was the county attorney. As I 
walked into this apparently quiet gath- 
ering I decided the night before must 
have tired them all out, and I determined 
to add a dash of nonchalance to sort of 
pep them up. It was wasted, for the rose 
I planned to hand each was blighted in 
my hand. 

“How’s all the night hawks?” I’ in- 
quired. ‘“‘Digesting the late supper or 
thinking over the early breakfast?” 


T THAT Charley Briggs looked up. 
I saw he was worried. 

“Bill,” he began, “sit down a minuté, 
I want to ask you something.” 

“Sure enough,” I replied. ‘“What’s stir- 
ring?” : 

“When we went to breakfast did you 
notice my auto sitting out in front?” 

“Can’t say as I did, I was too intent on 
getting over to the cafe, why?” 

“It’s gone,” Ike announced. 

“And so have the two captives we 
placed so carefully in the Camden county 
jail,’ Bond announced, 

“You mean-—,” I stuttered. ‘Why, Id 
a sworn I saw your car as I came in just 
now!” 

“Mebbe you did,” Briggs replied. ‘1 
brought it back about five minutes ago, 
it was standing on the Longview pike 
three miles out of town.” 

“Well, where’s the Swede and that 
Wop?” : 

“There’s five hundred dollars to him 
that can decide that,’” the county attor- 
ney turned and announced. ‘Seems like 
they were just swallowed up, Bill.” re 

“Well, if that ain’t the cat’s pajamas! 
I replied. I was too exeited to say much, 
but I finally got my tongue working on 
both ends. 

“You mean them two gets out and 
takes your car and beats it while we 
were eating and then leaves the car out 
on the main road and so far not a trace 
of them?” a 

“Dinged if that ain’t-the way of it, 
Ike announced. 

Ike then went on to explain how they 
had come back to the court house and 
decided to take a snooze for a few mil- 
utes after eating. Bond, had gone dowm 
towar@ the jail to get a folding cot he 
kept stored there. As he went to unlock 
the jail annex door he 


was not lecked@ altho shut. He had 


called back to Ike that somszene better — 


be careful and not forget to lock things 
up, even if there had been a fire. 
That stirreé Hee up and he came dowh 


and the two of them had gone into the - 
‘jail part and found the antiquated cevs” 


where the twe men had been quarter? 
empty. The bad men were gone! 
lock on the cell door had been nea 


discovered it — 
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off. The small saw blade lay on 
“floor along side of. the open door. 
had been called and it was then 
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“he ran out into the court yard and dis- 
covered his car was gone. He had come 
“pack and grabbed a gun and taken Ike’s 
and started out. Ike was told to 
»q word’ to the telephone exchange to 
d the news of the escape and in a 
; moments word came back that the 
w who trucked cream to Camden 
each morning had seen two fellows leav- 
-jng town in Briggs car. So Briggs and 
; had started out of town and soon 
me to their stranded automobile. It 
jad been left at the side of the road and 
trace of the men could be seen. 
had finally returned and they 
were trying) to decide what to do next as 
“yz happened into the conference. 





rang and the Camden police reported 

picking up & man, who limped in the 
d yards. Briggs was cheered till 
he found out the man was lame in the 
ite leg from our runaway. So that 

' gettled the conversation. 
«“ppings is surely breaking against me,” 
gs commented. “Letting that fire get 
off, catching two fellows that might know 
something and then letting them get 
away, I guess I have just let this job get 

away too.” 

We consoled him as best we could and 
suggested we better be doing what we 
could with such things as were present. 
Perhaps a view of the fire in daylight 
might give some clue and we decided to 
adjourn to the fair grounds. 

We didn’t make it, however, for just as 
we were about to step into Briggs’ car, 
up drove Doc Wheeler. Say, he was ex- 
cited. Bither he was a smooth crook or 
else we had misjudged him. 

Doc claimed he had heard about the 
fire in Omaha and had got a friend to 
drive him over. 

“They tell me at the filling station 
that Swede I had is gone, too.” He ex- 

-elaimed. ‘“‘Why, a fellow’s property ain’t 
safe no place any more—’ and he went 
off on a cussing tirade that was about as 
complete as I have heard in many a day. 

Briggs was sore, (f could see. He began 
to cuss back and said if some of these 
wise folks would stick around and mind 
their own property maybe things wouldn’t 
cause trouble. Then Ike pulled a good 
one that made me think. 

“Looks kinda bad, Doc. No one out 
‘there when the fire started,” Ike com- 
mented. “Insurance company will be 
sorta slow paying up.” 

“Oh, H—1l," Wheeler began, ‘“‘they’ll 
pay—’ and just as he started a tirade he 
stopped short. Ike and myself noticed it, 
but said nothing. 

Briggs took Wheeler out to the fire 
area. I didn’t go, for I had more news to 
fire off to Camden. Those missing sus- 
pects and the return of Wheeler so 
promptly was news. I deserted and went 
back to the Bugle office. Things were 
happening too fast for me to keep up. 
If the news at the court house kept on 
the Bugle would have to start printing 
extra editions. 

Miss Barber was surprised to see me 
back. She said so. She was more sur- 
prised at the news I brought and most 
surprised to hear Doc Wheeler was in 
town. 

“Where did he say he came from?” 
she asked me. 

“Omaha.” 

“Well, he either flew or was started 
when he heard the news,” was her com- 
ment. She began to question me about 
an advertisement the Eagle Clothiers had 
brought in and soon found a pretext to 
leave the office. I was glad of that, for 
Thad a lot to think about and needed a 

chance. But I didn’t get it. 


: [- WAS exactly 9:15 when the telephone 


Ra 


ACKSON, the rival and peoples candi- 
date for sheriff knocked on the private 
door. I had been meditating in Baker’s 


office. “Come in,” I called and here came 
the farmer. 
“Morning,” he announced. “Things 


been happening in this here town, eh?” 
f admitted the fact. 

Jackson said he had brought in a bunch 

_ of hogs and they were good cnes and the 
market was right. “Gotta get rid of 
them before they be stole,” he con- 
tinued with a chuckle. ‘‘This county’s 
about as safe from criminals as the state 
prison when the warden goes on his vaca- 
tion.” He bit off a chunk of tobacco and 
it was a full minute before he had it 
sufficiently masticated and was ready to 
talk again. 

. .“T suppose this paper will say some- 

thing about protection.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘we are writing up your 
| AS8Sociation meeting of last week and Baker 
will be back soon and he probably will 
_ ©mment some. There’s so much news 
flying about editorials wont have much 

ice.” 


Just then Anna Barber came in and 
asked if I had received the copy from 
Smiths and she took a good look at 
| Jackson and he sort of gathered it was 
4 time to move. Anyway he got up 
_ €nd announced he was speaking that eve- 
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at Hammerton and hoped some one 
come over. 
to'and also wished him success with his 
hog shipment. wn that he left and 
Ay resumed the struggle of pre- 
“paring the inside set of the Bugle. 
__ Just before noon I telephoned the 
office and Ike answered the 
No news, was his report, except 


I-told him I would try 


_he sarcastically said Briggs and himself 
were beginning to pack their belongings 
for a move. -With election a month away 
and all this bad luck, Ike was sort of 
positive it looked like Jackson for sheriff. 
I kidded him and told him there was 
plenty of slip between now and election 
and hung up. 

Then I went home to dinner and for a 
good nap. Certainly was funny when I 
recall it, how much truth there was in 
my statement to Ike. But plenty had to 
happen before then. 

One thing sure Portville was an excit- 





ing place. Every one was talking. I 
never saw two men work harder to inter- 
est a crowd than those medicine show 
fellows. Why, they had a good crowd 
that night, but the crowd was busy talk- 
ing about Portville news and if Doctor 
Orcutt took in five dollars he exceeded 
my expectations. I didn’t stay late that 
night. Sleep was what I needed and 
now that the fire was over, — hoped I 
could and peacefully. Gut befure I went 
to sleep I remembered I had a date with 
Anna the next evening, so life wasn’t so 
bad after all. (Continued next week) 














[ ____Fresh From the Country 








IOWA 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Sept. 28—Farmers are busy putting up 
sweet clover hay. This is where the small 
grain has been harvested and the clover 
made such rapid growth that much feed 
is being saved by cutting it. Frost has 
visited this section of the country, and it 
is said the corn is 90 per cent safe. Corn 
prospects good. Silo filling just completed. 
Many are getting in feeders—cattle and 
sheep. Many farmers went to adjoining 
states to get them. Hogs doing wéll. No 
cholera reported. Apples scarce here, but 
they are being shipped in now. Potatoes 
plentiful and cheap. Black walnuts plen- 
tiful but not very large this year. They 
have a cooperative creamery at Avoca, 
Iowa, which has been opened for inspec- 
tion, September 26; had a big opening 
program and luncheon at 4:00 p. m.; large 
crowd attended. The creamery is a new 
brick structure—all new equipment. Mr, 
Stone is the butter-maker; he came from 
.eastern Iowa.—Mrs. J. N. Attig. 

Western—Ida County, Sept. 28—Jack 
Frost caught some of the corn; probably 
about 10 per cent failed in the race. Farm- 
ers have been busy lately filling silos. A 
good many have finished theirs, but we 
can enumerate quite a few to fill yet. 
Considerable corn cut this week for fod- 
der. Potatoes are being dug, and a good 
yield is reported, but the price is disap- 
pointing from the seller’s standpoint. Pas- 
tures still green and furnishing plenty of 
feed for stock. In talking to quite a num- 
ber of farmers in regard to the number 





lambs and cattle being shipped in. Corn 
has dried out well, but will be hard pick- 
ing, as there is so much down. Fall fairs 
about over. Quite a lot of plowing to do 
yet. Ground quite dry.—A. R. Calkins. 
Northern—Palo Alto County, Sept. 28— 
Sprinkling a little this morning, after a 
long dry spell. Frost has killed the corn; 
a small acreage. Many silos to fill with 
frosted corn. Fall work well along. Hogs 
and old corn well cleaned up. Not many 
cattle on feed.—E. A. MeMillin. 
Southern—Ringgold County, Sept. 28— 
‘We have had two heavy frosts, which did 
not'do much damage—not killing all the 
corn. Considerable corn being cut for 
fodder. A few silos filled. Oats selling at 
33 to 35 cents. ‘New corn at about 65 or 
70 cents to feeders. Plenty of moisture. 
Some wheat being sown. Third crop of 
alfalfa cut.—Monroe Newton. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, Sep. 
27—Jack Frost stalked boldly into the 
moonlight three nights successively the 
past week. Fields of corn that had tints 
of green have changed color, but the 
small percentage of ears that were not 
fully matured will only be hastened in 
their drying-out process, as the plant life 
ceases. Wheat about all in. Hogs are 
being rushed to finish and early market 
before cold weather, when gains are slow 
and housing difficulties impede the health 
of the swine herd.—Art Nelson. 
Northeastern—Bremer County, Sept. 28 
—Several frosty mornings the past week 
have ripened the corn fodder considerably. 
Silo filling is about completed, and corn 





can best be followed? 
the way of lumber, etc. 


ter. 
something about what they did. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





WARMING UP COLD FARM BUILDINGS 


There are a lot of poorly built or old farm buildings in Iowa and the 
surrounding states, that will have to be used this winter to provide shel- 
ter for cattle, chickens, hogs and sheep. How can they be fixed up so 
that they will do the job in a fairly satisfactory manner? Of course, old 
buildings, no matter how repaired, can not do the work that a good, new 
building would do; but most of us have to get along with at least a part 
of the building equipment something below standard. 

For these buildings that should be fixed up for winter, what methods 
Some of our readers have been able to work out 
ways of making minor improvements with not very much equipment in 
Some have made use of corn fodder, straw, 
manure, dirt, building paper, to help make buildings cold-proof for win- 
We would like to have folks with experience in this line tell us 


We want short letters on this subject, to be in the office by October 
16. Prizes of $10, $5, $3, $2 and $1 will be given to writers of the letters 
that rank in the top group. Address Building Contest, Wallaces’ Farmer, 








‘of spring pigs they have raised, some 
neighborhoods report more, others less; 
so the present number on hand is not 
much different from last year at this 


time. Not so many eggs coming to mar- 
ket, but prices are firming up.—John 
Preston. 


Central—Grundy County, Sept. 28—Last 
Tuesday we had our first frost, and there 
has been white frost every morning since. 
Corn got the effect of it, mostly on even, 
high ground. Silo filling done, but some 
fodder to cut yet. I guess corn was all 
far enough advanced that no soft corn 
is here. Seed corn mostly gathered. Some 
potatoes still out; yield better than usual. 
No fall wheat sown. Plowing mostly done. 
Some road grading still being done. Gar- 
den truck mostly out yet, and apples to 
pick. Lots of grapes. Not many eggs. 
Quite a few young chickens going to mar- 
ket. Quite a few cattle on feed now. Some 
sheep. Hogs doing well; no sickness to 
speak of. A few cattle being shipped in. 
‘Some farm sales already. Roads good now. 
Guess corn picking will be several weeks 
earlier. Lots of help available now.— 
Gustav Treimer. 

Northern—Floyd County, Sept. 24—We 
are having plenty of rain; the last good 
rain September 13. Some limestone is be- 
ing used in this county. Some alfalfa is 
sown. Cattle and hogs leading livestock; 
sheep are also raised here. Silos are near- 
ly all filled. Some fields of corn look as 
tho they would’ make 70 bushels, some 
30 bushels; two weeks before they are out. 
of the way of frost.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Central—Hardin County, Sept. 23—Hard 
freeze the morning of the 24th and a frost 
every morning since. All tender vegeta- 
tion killed. Silos filled and nearly all 
fodder cut. Potatoes being dug; big yield; 





some affected with stem rot. Feeding 









cutting is in full swing. Lots of fall 
plowing to do yet. Pastures are good. 
Several farmers will change farms an- 
other year. Hogs,are doing well since 
they are finding feed.—J. Diedrich. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Sept. 30— 
Everybody is busy these fine September 
days. Some filling silos, some digging po- 
tatoes, some doing cement work, some 
fixing fences—everybody talking politics. 
The new clover seeding in the stubble is 
making a good growth. The flies on cat- 
tle and horses are very bad. People are 
cutting up a lot of corn, and the fall 
plowing is starting early.—A. A. Hallett. 


ILLINOIS 


Northeastern—Cook County, Sept. 22— 
We are having frosty, blustery weather, 
with a two-thirds ripe corn crop. Silo 
filling about. done, but not much fall 
plowing done. Quite a few tractors have 
been sold on account of the scarcity and 
high wages of farm help. Not many farm 
sales booked. Milk at $2.50 a hundred, for 
3.05 per cent milk test. Good grade cows 
from $150 to $175 per head for fresh milk- 
ers, and hard to get—D. F. T. 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Sept. 24 
—Very dry; no sign of rain; grass. dead; 
pastures poor. Little wheat will be-sown. 
But little alfalfa. Corn only poor to fair; 
ready for frost.—X. Y. Z. 

Eastern—Douglas County, Sept. 28—The 
soil is very dry for wheat sowing. Only 
a few farmers expect to seed prior to 
next Monday: Splendid weather for mak- 
ing soybean hay; the amount is more than 
twice that which was ever put up before, 
Corn ripening nicely. Elevators contract- 


+ ing it at about 58 cents. Farmers are in 


a woeful condition, having no winter 
wheat money, A few more cattle being 








| 27—Light rain this morning; 


fed than last rear. Hogs are less than 
this time last year. Two mornings this 
week the mercury stood at 32 degrees.— 
Zelora Green. 

Southern—Wayne County, Sept. 27— 
Somewhat cooler; first killing frost came 
last Sunday night. Rainy this morning, 
which is much needed, as several wells 
are dry. Few of the cowpeas aren’t cut 
and were nipped by frost; also some mil- 
let nipped. Threshing about all done; 
grass seed averaging fair and selling: for 
from 90 cents to $1.10 per bushel. Several 
roads in this county are being graveled. 
This is the first year this county has done 
much toward the building up of the high- 
ways. Cream is now 44 cents and eggs 
are 32 cents.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Sept. 27— 
Have had some hard freezes; first killing 
frost September 24. Corn nearly all out 
of danger. Wheat about all sown. The 
ground is plowing hard, as we haven’t 
had any rain for some time. Frost hurt 
some soybeans. Corn is dry and we'll 
soon be picking.—Elmer Varner. 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Sept. 28—Cool 
this week; two hard frosts, September 25 
—26 degrees, and September 26—28 dee 
grees. Corn was mostly out of danger, 
except real late planting. There is some 
Sweet clover hay made; it is a good crop 
(last spring’s sowing on oat stubble). It 
makes good pasture also. Potatoes a big 
crop, but very cheap—50 cents.—H. Bitel- 


george. 


MISSOURI 


Northern-—Randolph County, Sept. 28— 
Light shower last night. Wheat sowing 
in full swing. There will be quite an in- 
crease over last year’s acreage... Soybeans 
nearly all cut. There were more soys 
raised in this county than ever before. 
Pods well filled and a good quality. Most 
of the wheat has been sold. Calves sell- 
ing high. Shotes bring a good price. Eggs 
29 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Central—Moniteau County, Sept. 238— 
Wheat sowing practically finished. Clover 
hulling about finished. Yields light. Corn 
getting too dry for fodder cutting. Prac- 
tically all grass cattle marketed at fair 
prices. Molasses making in full- swing; 
acreage large; yield good; selling around 
$1 per gallon. Apples being shipped in in 
carload lots. No fall sales. Considerable 


“vaccination for hog cholera prevention.— 


Reader. 

Central—Pettis County, Sept. 28—Frost 
reported on the mornings of September 25 
and 26. Government thermometer regis- 
tered 37, September 26. Corn cutting is 
becoming general. One large grower of 
corn will begin husking next week, and 
will be husking with a full force about 
October 10, if weather conditions continue 
favorable. Soybean crop is the finest 
ever grown in this county. Barns are 
being filled with it for dairy cow feed. 
Large quantities are being stacked in the 
fields. Experienced dairymen say that 
soybeans excel all other dairy feeds when 
the plant is properly cured and not 
threshed nor hulled. Weather conditions 
very favorable for finishing wheat sowing 
and ripening the corn.—W. D. Wade. 


INDIANA 
South-Central—Lawrence County, Sept. 
first for 


| four weeks—practically since July; very 


| dry and dusty. 








Corn crop fairly good 
quality, better quantity; all safe from 
killing frost of yesterday morning. No 
wheat sown; very little plowed, and none 
ready. All early crops good. Late pota- 
toes a failure. Hogs a good price; very 
few fat ones. Milk and eggs and cows 
higher. No sickness.—Clarence Scoggan, 





COOPERATIVE PLAN HELPS 


Four years ago, the York creamery, 
down in Iowa county, Iowa—seven miles 
from Williamsburg, the nearest town— 
made 54,000 pounds of butter. This year 
the same plant will make well over 300,000 
pounds. In the first five months this year 
it made 163,000 pounds, as compared with 
173,000 for the whole of last year. 

These are the phenomenal increases 
which have come partly as a result of 
reorganization and partly as the result 
of better help and a more aggressive 
program. 

The York Cooperative Creamery until 
last spring was a stock company. It is 
now organized under the 1921 Iowa co- 
operative law on a non-stock basis. The 
hiring of a competent butter-maker, to- 
gether with some educational work, has 
raised the quality’ of the: product until 
now all of the butter sold in recent months 
has scored around 92 or better, and has 
sold at a cent over extras on the Chicago 
market. 

Another of the causes for the big in- 
crease in this little country creamery’s 
business is the use.of four trucks, which 
cover a wide territory, bringing in cream 
while it is in good condition, and also as- 
suring a large volume of business. 





MUCH CLOVER SEED TOO HARD 


Out of 218 samples of red clover seed 
tested the past year at the Missouri ex- 
neriment station, seventy samples showed 
an average of 27 per cent seed so hard 
that it will not grow. This means that if 
seed of this sort were sown at the 
rate, only three-fourths of a stand wo 
result if all of it escaped the usual clover 

















Farm Work is Hazardous 


THINK! Last year, 1 farmer in 8 suffered 
serious injury. RErwill be hurt THIS 
year. Your chanceof escapeis smalk Farm 
work getsmore: us every year. Injur- 
ies by autos, Neag rme g falls, euts, stepping 
on a nail, being kicked by animals—you run 
risks every hour of the day. You can’t 
-— the accidents; but you CAN avoid the 
OSTS—hospitals, doctors, hired help. Make 
= Ne ney Accident policy pay. Costs 
21/5c aday. Protects:yo vs to es 00. 

DY THe ABOVE CHAR 38 years 

be have saved policy holders yn 00. 
Best policy ever written for farmers. Get. 

complete details. 


24¢ a Day Protects You 


Why ris costs when a a of 
pennies a - ny avoided nt safe, Don’t get 
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pared cr ‘for good terri 
details. ion’t cabat it Rot. cory. Write 
for facts. 








Analysis shows Champion Pig Meai unu- 
sually high in feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 


(fhamp pion 


PIG MEAL 


isa complete balanced ration for both brood sows 
ona i pigs Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
ible. Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
the combined vegetable and animal a 
they can aay handle. Nocottonseed meal sr 
7 your dealer cannot supply you, 
ite or wire us direct. 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, 1oWA 
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U. S, PAT. OFF, 





pes and tie chains ng Big 


Iso buck ro 
Team Gnebes: recommended a 
Horse Association of America, 
class Lariats and Spinning 


Wohneon Ideal Halter Co., Aurora, Ilinoia) 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


tn car Tote. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 


Aome Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The chorus girl never wor- 
ries about getting ahead because 
she doesn’t need one.” 








'TWAS NO PLEASURE 


Net many years ago it was the cus- | 


tom among men wherever they met to 
use for a topic of small talk the subject 
of_the weather or crops, perhaps poli- 
tics. That time has passed. Today the 
chief, if not the only subject, of small 
talk is the automobile or its accessories, 
or the best roads. In illustration of this 
point; the folowing conversation -was 
overheard on the train the other day: 

“Hello, Bill; I did not see you yester- 
day at the funeral.” 

“No, I could not get away.” 

“Well, you didn’t miss much; the roads 
were terrible!” 


DOG-GONE! : 
The professor was trying to demonstrate 
a simple experiment in the generation of 


steam. 
“What have I in my hand?” he asked. 


“A& tin ean,” came the answer. 

“Very true. Is the can an animate or 
an inanimate object?” 

“Inanimate.” 


“Exactly. Now can anyone tell me 
how, with this car, it is possible to gen- 
erate a surprising amount of speed and 
power almost beyond control?” 

One student raised his hand. 

“Well, Smith?” 

“Tie it to a dog’s tail.’’ 


BOOMERANG! : 


“So. on her account you gave up smok- . 
ing?’ 
“Yes, sir.” 


“And you don’t drink now because she 
doesn’t like you drinking?” 

“¥es, sir.” 

“And for the same reason you no longer 
swear?” 

“That’s it, sir.’ 

“And you ro longer go to dances or play 
billiards or bet?” 

“Because she didn’t like me to.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you marry 
her?” 

“Because I was so reformed that I saw 
I could do better.” 


MISDItRECTED ENERGY 

A near-sighted mam lest his hat in a 
strong wind. He gave chase, but everz’ 
time he thought he was catching up with 
it, it was whisked away from under his 
hand. A woman screamed from a nearby 
farmhouse: ‘“What are you doing there?’ 

He mildly replied that he was trying 
to retrieve his hat. 

“Your hat!” exclaimed the woman. 
“There it is over there under that stone 
wall. That’s our little black hen you’ve 
been chasing.” 


WHEN WIFEY TAKES THE WHEEL 


Doctor (to patient who claims to be a 
mervous wreck): ‘‘What are your symp- 
toms?” 

Ratient: “I jump when I hear a tele- 
phone; the door-bell sends me into hys- 
terics. Any stranger coming to the house 
frightens me out of my life, and I’m 
afraid to pick up a newspaper. Do you 
know what’s wrong with me?” 

Doctor: “Yes, my wife drives a car, 
too.” 


A CORK NEEDED 


The train came to a stop at the edge 
of town beside the glue factory, and the 
odor was most obnoxious. A dainty young 
miss took a bottle of lavender salts from 
her handbag and sniffed vigorously. In a 
minute or two the old gentleman behind 
her looked up from his paper, sniffed sus- 
piciously at the air a time or two and 
tapped her on the shoulder. : 

“You'll have to cork up that bottle, 
lady,” he said. “I can’t stand that awful 
smell any longer.’’ 


FORGOT TO REMEMBER 


“What’s that cord tied to your finger 
for? Forget something?” 

“No; my wife put it there to remind 
me to post her letter.” 

“And did you do it?” 

“No; she forgot te give it to me.” 


FITS. HIM 
Old Lady: “What is your brother's 
name?’ 
Boy: “We call him ‘Flannel’.” 
Old Lady: “How peculiar. Why?” 
: Boy: “Because he shrinks from wash- 
ng.” 





THE PATIENT PATIENT 
Dector: “Your system is poisoned. You 
must get rid of your teeth.” 
Patient (very): ‘All right, Dec. ‘Throw 





"em away. You’H find ’em under the 
pillew.” 








The John Deere 

No. 5-a Cylinder 

Sheller Ideal for 
Individual Use 























Keep Your Power Busy 
_ Shell Your Own Corn—It Pays 





John Deere Copper-Alloy Steel 
n  Speing Shelises 


Here’s. a new line of two-, four- 
and: six-hole shellers with improved 
feeding and shelling devices com- 
bined . a see cleaning area 
that will le present-day 
big volume with light power. These 
shellers have many new features, in- 
cluding copper-alloy galvanized steel 
construction, high-pressure lubrica- 
tion, etc. 

John er 5 Cylinder 


and thoroughl: 
15@ bushels of 
with 8 to 10-H. P. Has 

cylinder Is all sizes and 
conditions corn. Simple—no. 


Bip baile Has a and shuck 
separator. Wiif also handle snap- 
/ ped corn. 
John Deere No. 9 Cylinder 
‘aie es Sheller ie 
‘or big. corn-growers neigh- 
* Borh use. Shelis: from 25@ to 400 
bushels of hn husked corn per hour— 
has adjustable shelling cage, shuck 
and dust louble spout 
elevator, swivel feeder, all-steel con- 
struction—built for years of hard 
service. Will handle both husked 
and snapped. corn. 


The No. 9 
Cylinder Sheller 
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JOHN + 



















Your corn crop is sure to net 
you a bigger profit if you do 
your own shelling. 


You can shell at a convenient 
time with your own power and 
your own men at lowest costs. 
You can shell and market your 
crop when the prices are favor- 
able and when roads are good. 
You avoid exchanging help, 
save work for the women folks 
and save the expense of feeding 
a big crew. 


John Deere ehellers are’ sure to 
meet. your needs. There are three 
sizes of cylinder shellers: The No. 5 . 
—an ideal sheller for individual use; 
the No. 9—a larger cylinder sheller 
ideal for big corn-growers and for 
neighborhood use; and the No. 2—a 
big-capacity sheller for custom work. 
All will handlé snapped as well as 
husked corn. 


There are three sizes of spring 
shellers—two-, four- and six-hole, 
This is a new line of shellers built of 
copper-alloy galvanized steel. They 
are especially designed to meet pre- 
sent-day corn-shelling conditions. 

John Deere shellers are quality- 
built to shefl and clean all kinds of 
corn in a thorough, efficient manner. 

Ask your John Deere dealer about 
the ae that will best suit your 
needs, 








Telt us the - 
sheller in whic 


will gladly send you 
free literature. Write 
John Deere, Moline, 
Ht, and ask for book- 
lets RC-4 45 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





SOMETHING NEW? 
SANDWICH 


Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Stee! Elevator 





Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 


Longer Life—No Extra Cost 




















Face 
For the ideal hog homes & = that = 
raising more profitable—Bufftex —_ a 
is unsurpassed. Build with his 1 permanen: 
a hog bouse [thats 
Warm and comfo le, 
th wb 3 Lp ne house, you aveid = diseases 
result from drafte and dampness. You cal 
plan for prove 2 light end ventilation, for tresit 


air ia vital to 
Let ue ae oe a. the economy of Bufftex hog 
houses, both in Arst cost. and upkeep. 
Tf interested. any Ce tructure, 
in kind of farm struc 
forfree Tfterature. Ask your 


write us 
lumber dealer about Bufftex Face Tile and ether 
Sheffield Clay Products. If you don’ 














t know bis 
yaya drop us postal afd we will send 308 
the information direc’ me co. 
Box 608-D, & Shetfietd, tows 
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Buy better galvanized Fence. Save a third © 


Free Catalo of Farm, Poultry, law ee 
0 ou 
Barbed Wise, Roofing and 


Interlocking Fence Co. Box 526 Sonia e 





Please refer to this paper when writing 
eeececnce 





NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new 


agricultural explosive— 
case. ce as ae gem Fg Sold thru our dealers or direct 


points. 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Mtasting, Mason tity, lowe, 


more energy per stick—more sticks 
em one of our 17 shi 
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ALLACES’ FARMER, October 
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ee the list and see which products ; ugust 17 to 23 ..... 
_ gowepove and which below the general The Week’s Markets Last week ....|1.09%6/1.00 | .98% August 24 to 30 lciis. 2c] 88] 831 408 
i wholesale price level. From the stand- . Week before ../1.04 -98 |1.00 August 31 to Sept. 6...... 71 80 i} 
q point of the pre-war base it will be noted CATTLE Wheat, No. 2 hard 1.16%11.18 [1.08 September 7 to 13 ......| 83) 82] 103 
x that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages st week ....|1.19 16% r 08% September 14 to 20 ...... 82 88} 102 
"of city labor are above the general price > Week before. .|1.14%4'1.1372/1.13 [1.04% | September 21 to 28 sesece! 101) 99] 98 
ig level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn; timothy, ot FEEDS 
"eggs and copper — decidedly below the PE A. tCATTLE 
Be rice level. n most cases the 
a, of these commodities to advance | _ 3 © 2 Fs 2 i a s B ma eae i a Ro 
as much as other products is due to over- 3 2 O1gels ‘August 17 to 23 .. oe 80 69| 124 
production, 6léig S| a] s |S} & | August 24 to 302222222221] 82} 59] 127 
i Si si|sia Fi August 31 to Sept. 6......| 75] 52] 122 
Med. and heavy wt. beef & s ef 2 September 7 to 13 ......; 94] 71{/ 128 
j GENERAL PRICE LEVEL steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) } 5 s é = September 14 to 20 ...... 93 76| 132 
Choice and prime— be Oo September 21 to 28 .....:; 82} 69] 130 
=—— atstes: Last week ...+eeeeeee+)17.25/17.95/16.75 | Bran— {SHEEP 
- me B oe ima before ..0+++0+{17.00/17.75/16.80 Last | week. ar: 28.00 26.75|25.25|31.00 
' Pa 4 
ss b $24 Wat wack coos ep eeaeeen in PN efore. .|28.75|26.25/26.75/31.00 a A. = aa cdegsheken * i: be 
Som San Week before ...-++0..{15.25/16.00/14.75 Last week... .|30.00/33.25/27.50/39.00}~ ‘Aumont 17 to 23 ..........} 89] 104] 82 
Pas) Saw Medium— Week before. ./32.00/32.75|29.25|37.00 August 24 to 30 :.... c..e.{ 891 118] 85 
52 a (ast week ..ccccccees+/12.62)13.38/11.88 Hominy feed— August 31 to Sent. 6...... 94 116 85 
: Week before ...eeeee-/12.88/13.62/12.25 Last week..../42.25)..... e000 187.00 September 7 to 13 ...... 119} 152) 87 
Fisher's index number ...... 151| 106 a - 9.28110. 751 9:68 week before. ./37.50).....|.... [87.00 September 14 to 20 -...:.| 95) 158| 83 
CATTLE—At Chicago rien 2k, before 222+ :}10-12/10.88)10.00 | “py September 31 to 35 _---2:: a a 
any ight weig eer steers Last week....|51.75).....|49.50) LAMBS 
ER gs ae (1,100 ibs. down)— Week before. .|48.75).....|46.25 
1,100-pound fa . oe eer | Choice and prime— Cottonseed (41 August 3to 9...... eos] 80) 91) 108 
Canners and cutters .... Hal ian Last week ...csseeeees{17.12/17.75/16.88 per cent)— August 10 to 16 ...... eoee}| 87) 112) 103 
Feeders ....-- sonss: Poeeeee ee meek before Pe 17.00|17.88/16.88 | ast week....|41.50 a i = = tteseseeee = = 3a} 
= ee eccercee 2 
: HOGS—At Chicago Last week >... ..-....{18.88(14.88/13.38 we press August 31 to Sept. 6......| 94) 116} 109 
Heavy Hogs setewsseeensee] dL 6 ccveck before “...0.....|13.88|14.88/13.50 Last week....|.....}70.00).....|30.00/70.00 September of £2 2B -ss---| TP 152] 108 
hep te: cl. Tae} = 97 Last week ...scsseeee: 9.98110.75| 9.63 | queen re too 00}... -{80.00/70.00 | September 21 to 28 ...... 94| 132| 100 
Sows (TOUGH) wcccccscsccocecs 115 7 B Bass ag eeceeeese(10.12/10.88/10.00 Last week....|..cccleecee i eoatt cwcnee *Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
SHEEP—At Chicago he Week _beforé..|.....|..... wasselene- 189.90 | Seven markets. 































































BNE ooo ccccutiiesecedecwel=. ERO) 99 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at ona 182] 123 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 133 107 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 7 mixed candevocse 137 105 
Oats, No. 2 white .....cccceel 99 84 
Wheat, No. 2 red ....cccccee 135 114 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 102 90 
On lowa Farms— 
| RR SUdte cgkewasecs 143 103 
. Saas tebenaeh osee 91 85 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwkee| 143] 102 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 158 107 
Bran, at Kansas City........ 135 104 
Shorts, at Kansas City......| 145] _ 104 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago. 135] 137 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 148 126 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago....... ne ae 154 103 
Clover seed, at Toledo . wa 187 109 
Timothy seed, at Chicag 88 187 
Cotton, at New York ... 150 91 
Eggs, at Chicago ....... Tz 94 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
ave “a 108 99 
Sides .. i 131 116 
Ham .. ee 171; +112 
Bacon ee eee eae 149 95 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Me GRPPOCMDED ceccccccccccccccet 122 82 4 
‘ DE ys cuvgcetdehetouves sos 119 82 


BEBMINDOY’ 0. cc ceccceccccess 96 87 
May st eeeeecceesesersccoees! 93 87 


Wheat— 

BeMPOCCMDEr 2. ccc ccecccsecese ee 3 
: BT “roo eee seewoccegscoees| 
one SION oes icc damit Keseess 119 100 





gg . INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
ot at Connellsville .......! 84 96 
why Co 





iron, at Birmingham .... 


R GEE Stee O FP SO) | pets 











r, = bed oy ons ai rH 
pen oN etroleum, at N. r j 
Ke Lumber— : ‘ 
2 Douglas fir (f. 0: b. Wash- 
MD rics waa dics cet 182} 103 
Yellow pine (southern) 
- ~~ 1x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 184! 116 
Yellow pine (southern) . 
ee 1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 184 100 
a RRR aire riage 139 96 
Bs? FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita 
" ~ outside of New York.” 
» -. Month of August .......... 260; 107 
“Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
Be gee New York’..........c0..( 251] 182 
= ihe BLOCKS eck. ecb bens 326; 123 
. BLOCKS. oe Saad oe ba» 127 99 

















~ RAILROAD RATES — Frei 
— ght rates on 
; i and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
per cent of pre-war normal and on 
Cattle and hogs 133 per cent. The aver- 
railroad workman is now getting 
wit 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
pe 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
« t of the pre-war normal. 
‘ARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per. cent 
¥ pe a oer zarm-pand 
Wages early so far ve pre- 
‘war as city labor. abs 
LAND—I 













kar | &\ Etim | 










owa land is approximatel 








‘Per cent of pre-war normal, and lan 


12.38/12.88/12.38 
12.50/13.38/12.25 


Last week ..cccccccess 
‘Week before 
s— 


‘Ow. 
Last week ...cccsceces 


9.88/10.08| 9.62 
ee before .........{10.00/10.42| 9.88 
ulls— 
Last week ....cceceeee| 9.38/10.08| 9.25 
Week before .........| 9.50110.30| 9.50 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week .......eeee+)| 6.75] 6.95| 6.50 
Week before .........| 6.75] 7.10] 6.62 
Stockers and feeders— 
St week ...e.eeeeeee)11.50/11.75/11.00 


Week before .....eee. 
Cows and heifers— 

Last week .. 

Week before 


11.75}12.00]11.12 


9.88] 9.62 


evccccces ef 10.12 
9.621 9.62] 9.50 





HOGS 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ......+++++-}10.12/10.45/10.32 
-/11.58]12.22/11.80 





Week before .... 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 
Last week 


ones sees e+} 9.80/10.25/10.08 

Week before .........{|11.82/12.30/11.99 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— ‘ 

Last week ......... e+] 9.80/10.25/10.08 

a watelanl 11.56}11.88]11.78 


Week before «s 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 

Last week ......e.e.-+| 9.38] 9.75] 9.38 
Week before .......+.{11.12/11.48/11.25 


-| 8.88] 9.18] 8.95 

Week before .........{10.50/10.95/10.62 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 

Last we PET Te ee 9.12 


ek 8.88 
Week before - -]10.58/10.62 


ee eeeeereleses 


err 8.88 
110.62 


eeesscees 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— . E 
St week ........22..-(13.00/13.50/13.05 

Week before .........|13.42]13.58/13.32 
Lambs, culls and common 














Last week .:......e.--! 9.12] 9.50/10.00 
"Week before ...... «| 9.75} 9.50/10.00 
Yearling wethers, mediu 
to prime— 
Last week .....eee+e--{10.38] 9.75/10.00 
Week before ...... ---| 9.62] 9.75110.00 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
TQst® WOOK a0 3 cccneeres 6.25] 5.88! 6.00 
Week before ......... 6.18] 5.88] 6.00 
NOTH — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 





Kansas City 
Chicago 








Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week ....cccccecelececsfecee « /24.00 
Week before iceceles vcc[eeeue 

Timothy, No. 1— 
TASt WOE =. ac cecnceesthievcpes cca 


teceeeeses 











Week before ..ccccocciesess eee [24,00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
St week ...csceceeees|25-00/25.00 
Week before ...0+++../23.00/22.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
St Week ..cecescees.j21.50/23.25 
Week before ........./21.50/21.00 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ...-ccescee- {19 00/21.25 
Week before .....+...}19.00/19.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
3 St- week ....+e.se00+/14.50/19.00 
Week before ...+.++..}14.50/17.50 
Oat straw— 
Last week ......e.+s+.-| 7.50) 6.00/10,50 
Week before .........} 7.50) 6.00/10.50 








“for the week before and 244,000 bushel 

















*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 










































































STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 1928 | 1927! 1926! 1925 
oo Smowing _— ye ~ ements 
of stocker an eeder cattle to e corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- | Sebtcmber 92.°.."| 11-981 10-801 12.351 13:18 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie September 94°°-".| 1180| 10:70] 12.45] 12°80 
. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, September 25 “*""l a1°40! 10.601 12/40 12°70 
and are in percentages of corresponding September 26 "71 40°65! 10.601 12°45 12°75 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: September 27 |...| 10.25! 10.55] 12.55] 12.50 
oo 
wo | to Oe Ss ICAGO N 
32 28 z Sx CHICAGO No. 2 = PRICES 
: ¥ wets 
es | oe | OS | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
$1 32 | $2 | ba. 
os | 23] oF & | September 21 ....|1.04%| .99%| 18%] 88% 
Be] Ba | Ba | 228 September 22...) “97, | 9744) -19%4) “89% 
eptember WES" S M2 -795 38 
a a eral | oes Sel dog | September 25... sri) 9936] {80%| 183% 
Missouri ...:| 97:3} 77.2} 871| 84:0 | September 26 ....| .98%%| .99%| .7944| -82 
Nebrasa ... 99.41 95.5 111.2} 107.6 | September 27_-..-| 97%) .95%| 7956! _-80 
Kansas ......} 150.4) 149.4; 159.6] 137.9 
Indiana seeeee 61.5 80.1 4.2 73.4 EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Cae Uétwows 103.1 68.1 91.1 86.4 Exports of lard for the third week in 
Total 7 corn September were 6,609,000 pounds, as com- 
belt states.. 90.0 85.3 92.7 86.9 pases with 5,463,000 pounds for the week 
Week ending September 14, 1928, as a | before and 13,975,000 pounds for the same 


percentage of receipts for the correspond- 
ing week ending September 16, 1927—Iowa, 
147.3 per cent; Illinois, 155; Missouri, 99.2; 
Nebraska, 164.9; Kansas, 167.1; Indiana, 
94.9; Ohio, 65.8; total, seven corn belt 
states, 135.4 per cent. 


-_ 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
47c, week before 48c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%c, week before 25c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 311%c, week before 
32%c; ducks, last week 23%c, week before 
at hens, last week 30c, week before 
28c; broilers, last week 30c, week before 
29°AC;,  Beese, last week 221%4c, week be- 
ore 21c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 99 cents. These bonds are ay at 
4% nee ores, and the yield-to 1957 is 4.30 
per cent. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 September corn at Buenos_ Aires 
Sein last week for 89%c, week before 


Cc. 








CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at Chi ‘O 224C: 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.50, 
and cotton at New York 19.6c. lowa ‘ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 8ic 
a7 No. 3 shelled, new oats 34%c, wheat 
Cc. ~ 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the third week in 
September were 7,152,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 8,745,000 bushels for the week 
before and 6,655,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in September were 21,000 bushels, as 
compared with 34,000 bushels for 
week before and 72,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats th 
third week in September were 771,06 
bushels, as compared with 676,000 bushel! 





Bas 


for the same week last year. 


the © 





week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in September were 2,849,000 
pounds, as compared with 3,738,000 pounds 
the week before and 6,547,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





NEW FARM INDEX ADOPTED BY 
DEPARTMENT 


As a measure of the purchasing power 
of farm products, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has begun using 
the retail prices that farmers pay for 
what they buy, instead of the wholesale 
prices of non-agricultural goods for com- 
parisons. Farmers, of course, obtain most 
of their supplies at retail rather than at 
wholesale, and a retail index is therefore 
more appropriate as a measure of the 
exchange value of farm commodities. 
Moreover, many of the articles included 
in the wholesale price index formerly used 
enter only slightly or not at all into the 
expenditures of the average farmer. The 
change is illustrated for the first time in 
the price index number comparisons for 
June of this year. For that month, ac- 
cording to the new method of reckoning, 
the purchasing power of farm products 
was 93 per cent of the level prevailing 
in the five-year period, August, 1909, to 
July, 1914. 





COW TESTERS ARE NEEDED 

So many Iowa farmers want to test their 
dairy cows thru testing associations now- 
adays* that it is difficult to find enough 
men to fill the jobs as testers, declares 
Floyd Johnston, extension dairy specialist 
at Iowa State College, who is in charge of 
the more than ninety Iowa associations, 

Right now testers are needed badly, be- 
cause several of these jobs have been 
filled by students of Iowa State College 
who have not completed their courses and 
now want to go back to school. A dozen 
or more will be needed within the next 
few weeks. 

The men who are hired as testers are 
usually young, single men—farm boys— 
who have had some dairy farm experi- 
ence. The jobs pay from $75 to $100 per 
month. Board and room are furnished by 
the association members. 
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Look for what you need 
pow what you wish through these columns a 








nt and each initial 
‘e charge for a minimum of twen' 


RATE 10c PER WORD z= sae, 027, A000E08 te 
or full aber = is ei ‘ 


your nivertoament give fall datas. 


% euoeepens enter. 
°F enihtvartinane ice thaet Paarcdey stat dure before Gore of 
Sets down cocreepondease and 


counted as 
twenty words. Remittance must [3% 
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SCHEBULE OF RATES FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 
MINNESOTA GUERNSEYS FARM MACHINERY 
Number IMPROVED 70 acres rich, black, corn | REGISTERED Guernsey bull calves; dams | FARMALL tractor, corn plow attachment: 
Words Number (insertions farm, joining city, $3,000; $145 acre. have records up to 525 pounds; best Little Wonder gang plow and McCor- 
Others, 80 to 1,000 acres, $75 up. Max | bloodlines; also two registered cows. | mick-Deering 10-foot binder with power 
1 8 13 Nash, Tracy, Minn. George Nichols, Estherville, Iowa. take-off. Used three seasons * in good 
TE selene $2.00/$4.00)$6.00/$ 8.00)$16.00/$26.60 Won Gils tee saces “Ga condition. Leaving farm. E. T. Leavitt, 
= eee ts 344 a wr a os So NERRASKA, pulls, ten months old, at farmers’ prices. | Clarksville, Lowa. 
32 ve... 2.2) eel Sco SiSol ta co| aeiso | N@BRASKA farms for sale; easy terms; | Accredited herd. Cecil Fletcher, Vinton, FEATHERS 
ig ans . M ° ° ? +" a few for rent. C. Bradley, Wolbach, Iowa LIew Nr 
easy: 2.40] 4.80] 7.20] 9.60] 19.20) 31.20 Greeley County, Nebraska : IVE picked goose feathers with down for 
,  eepr a 2.50) 5.00) 7.50) 10.00} 20.00) 32.50 ’ : GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS sale at $t. 25. per pound. Mrs. Sam Hoff. 
| ee 2.60| 5.20) 7.80) 10.40) 20.80). 33.80 a NEW YORK | EGR Gacenece and Toletein heifer man, Monticello, Iowa. 
«ae 2.70) 5.40) 8.10} 10.80) 21-60) 39-10 | FOR SALis—100-acre farm, ten cows, milk | “calves, one to three months old, tuber- MOTORCYCLES 
99. °:°7"! Bool 5.80! 8.70] 12.60) 23.20) 37.70 ote Hae sent mtn iehen’ $4300. culin tested, shipped C..O: Edgewood MOTORCYCLE bargains; used, | rebuilt rebuilt, 
| ERE 8.09] 6.00] 9.00] 12.00 24.80 39.00 | Mrs. Ruby Ferris, Lisle, N. Y. Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. c fae tree eo hysc 4 aiken 

















No. advertisement for less than $2.00 
accepted. Check must be acumen Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 

current offerings yielding from 4.10 to. ‘ 
er cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 
RICHARD J. COLLINS, 60 years in busi- 
ge solicits consignments live poultry- 




















FARM FOR RENT 
A GOOD and well improved farm for 
rent, 200 acres, two miles. from Elma, 
$5.00 per acre. Lock Box 355, Elma, Towa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
LAND OPENING—A new line under con- 
struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
have exceptional opportunities in fruit 
and poultry raising and dairying with 
mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 
roundings. Write for Free Book om state 











veal, ete. Sales prompt and satisfaetory. pes prefer. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
Financially the tees $40 Fulton St. Mar- Legdy, Dept. a Great Nerthern Rail- 
ket, Chicago. ar t. Paul, Minn. 





WANTED Broilers, chickens, all kinds 
dressed calves and selected Aa wis 
a prices guaranteed. J. White 

955. Fulton Market, chicas, Tt. 

Sr "5 cont premium on fancy poultry-veal- 

eges. —_— eoops on request. We F. 
Fischer & — Son, Unclaweea GC 
Established 1890. 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 

direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Ill. Write fer prices 
and tags. 











€OUGLE Commission Company, 1154-56 
West Randolph Street, Chic . Ship 
to us your poultry-veal, eggs. prices: 


Prompt remittance. 

JOSEPH DUSEK CO.,. 726 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, 

turkeys; honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers 

wanted. Premiums paid. 


DOGS. AND PET STOCK 


OLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal ‘companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. : 
COLLIE pups, sound, five months old, 
‘mother has no superior as eattle dog. 
Write for reduced rates. James Farrell, 
Bellevue, Iowa. 


RABBITS 


CHINCHILLA rabbits, fancy stock, easily 
raised; pairs and trios for sale, also few 























bred does left. Mrs. James Kennish, 
Mound City, Mo. 
FARM LANDS 


LOOK ahead. A farm home in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon will provide for you and 
your fam Low prices and easy terms. 
Write for literature (mentioning state) to 
H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 

way, St. Paul, Minn, 


HELP WANTED 


SINGLE, reliable, experienced man to 
1 farm; must be good 
id one who can milk; state 
age, nationality; references required. Lin- 
den Grove. Stock Farm, MeGregor, Iowa. 








SHORTHORNS 
FOR SALE—Registered Polled Shorthorn 








bull, year old, blocky, dark red, good 
milking dam. C. A. Gabriel, Rockwell 
City, Iowa. 
MiLK COWS 





FOR SALBE—Good white faced wet cows, 
58 head. Jay Hayden, Eldon, Iowa, Route 
1, Farmers’ Phone. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
BFORD and Shorthorn stocker-feed- 
er steers, yearlings and two’s in car- 
lots. Good to choice ys mg even in size, 
and good cvlors. few ds of extra 
good Hereford a aceaed steers. Two loads 
ereford yearling heifers. For particu- 
lars and price, write or wire, C. C. Peter- 
son, Keosauqua, Iowa. 
JACKS 
MAMMOTH jacks for sale, three to six 
years old, eolors and good breed- 
ers. Will sell reasonable. J. W. Brewer, 
Mexico, Mo. 
PERCHERONS 


ANNUAL publie sale Pereheron horses, 

Thursday, November 1. Write for cata- 
log. W. S. Corsa, Gregory Farm, White 
Hail, Greene County, Illinois. 


SHEEP 


PHAVE a few registered Shropshire rams 
of good type and 3 go S estes A. 
Miller, Anita, Iowa, R. R. 
ST RISCELLAMEGUS 
































HOUSBKEEPER — Refined middle-aged 

lady for housekeeper on small 
family; near wong school. 
Waliaces’ Farm 


Box 4, care 


FOR SALIB—Twenty registered Shropshire 

yearling rams, twenty ewes, two regis- 

tered Shorthorn bulls, six Shet ponies. 
F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, Towa. 





ae WANTED 
$48 a week, furnish auto and 
expenses to introduce our Soap and 
Washing Powder. Buss-Beach Co., Dept. 
A-86, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
AUTOMOTIVE 
MEN wanted for good jobs as airplane 
or auto mechanics after taking training 
in this school. Write for full information. 
Mog Auto and Airplane School, 2411 
O St., Lincoln, Neb. 
EDUCATIONAL 
BE. AN AUCTIONEER. Earn  $25-$100 
daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course 
free. eres Auetion School and Busi- 
ness College, Box W, Decatur. Ind. 


LIVESTOCK 
ANGUS 





WE PAY 























CALIFORNIA 
IN THE San Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is a paying business, 
feeding — of say in towns and 
cities. alfa combined with dairying, 
hogs ai comet yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You ean work 
outdoors all the year. Newcomers wel- 
come. The Santa Fe Railway has no land 
= —_ but offers a free service in helping 
get right location. Write for iilus- 
ated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm. paper, “The Earth,” free for six 
mont. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
lOWA 
FOR SALE—O. T. Oleson farm, to settle 
an estate; well improved 120-acre farm, 
10%4 miles northeast Mason City, Iowa, 1% 
miles of Rock Falls, Cerro Gordo county, 
Write Dr. G. H. Oleson, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 
FOR SALE—160 acres, one mile Bayard, 
Guthrie county; modern improvements, 
excellent water facilities, loam soil; good 
market, school and churches; make ideal 
home. ,Write, Box 25, care Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 
WELL improved stock and grain farm on. 
State Highway 71; 220 aeres; five miles 
from. Atlantic, lowa. ee . Berry, 
3504 Harney St., Omaha, N. 
BiiEEeT AR 
FOR RENT —490- ~~ — 2% miles 
rem Slayton: good, stanchions 
for 24 cows; silo, good living "house, ae 
house and other out-buildings; ined 
ture. One must have his own _he 
farm will ee. inspection. 
Weck, Slayton, 
FOR SALE or a by own . improved 
80 or 100 acres, clay Boil "no waste, 
ideal location, % mile to Mo a og —_ 
veniences, imp’ intents, $9, 
telephone, electricity; terms. onctaal. 
Twenty miles south of Minneapolis. Thos.. 
J. Lyons, Prior Lake, Minn, 
WADENA oepgg ay x 
ros open: ne 
dollars. acre, 





























farm, 150 acres, 


"Murray's ‘Land 





FOR SALE—Registered Angus cattle; 

mine yearling heifers,.some young’ cows, 
also a few young bulls. Lee Wilson, Co- 
lumbia, Iowa. 





HOLSTEINS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONAL. Weedkiller kills Canada tnis- 
tles, cocklebur, quack grass and all 
cther bad weeds. Quick, sure remedy. 
Easily applied; harmless to soil; pe sitive. 
ly guaranteed. Send one dollar for lib- 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


__ Preeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
ys; patents and trade- marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS 


BELT Chix are better; single comb Wints 
Leghorns, $7.50; single comb Reds, 
Barred Rocks, $8.50; White Rocks, $9.50; 























assorted $7. Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, 
Donnelison, Lowa. 
SHIR GEESE 
HI Embden ee: at $3.50; Sanders, 
$4.50; extra good one Rey Hughes, 
Route 2, Grinnell, a, 
LEGHORNS 





400 Single Comb White Leghorn yearling 

hens, early hatch ages large or 
lots, price reasonab John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, a. 
CHOICE purebred Single Comb White 

Leghorn cockerels; Tancred strain; 
March hatch, 50 each. Mrs. H. B, 
Pike, Moneta, Towa. 

PULLETS WANTED 
L TS Wanted—Anconas; B 

Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns; 
Black, Buff and te. Minorcas; 
White Rocks. What have you? State age, 
weight and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, 


THinois. 
DUCKS: AND GEESE 


IMPERIAL White Pekin ducks, $250. 
Giant Toulouse geese, $4, either six, 
a Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, 

nest Berger, Corydon, lowa. 
$1.50 


MAMMOTH White Pekin drakes, 
and May hatched, 90 cents each, 
pod four. Mrs. Forest R. Blane, Bedford, 
owa. ? 
MISCELLANEOUS 
MINORCA, Rock, Red, Wyandotte and 
Leghorn cockerels and pullets; priced 





























eral trial package. Manufactured by 
National Chemical Co, Wilton Junction, | for early sale. Miller Poultry Yards, 
Iowa. Hampton, Iowa. 

BATTERIES 





SPRCTAL— Direct from factory to you. 
No middleman’s profit added. Save $25 
to $40 on your next set of batteries. Write 
for prices. Amana Society, High, Iowa. 
FEED 
GREEN second and third cutting alfalfa 
hay and alfalfa meal. 
ington, Neb. 
FARM MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—Twenty shredders, four re- 
cutters, four hammer mills, six steam; 
ers, twelve tractors, four light plants, five 
elevators, new Rosenthal shredders and 
Hammer Mills in stock. Mielke, New 
Hampton, Lowa. 

















PARMBRS are offering high grade Hol- 
stein heifers at it teen prices. For 

particulars, write W. J. Martin, Secretary, 

Darlington, (southwestern) Wis. 


STOP cranking that Fordson tractor; buy 
a. starter; money-back guarantee after 
ten days; illustrated circular free. John- 





son Bros., Shenandoah, Iowa. 





Gentlemen: 


SNrsat cecteseatecaae times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, fowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing 


I enclose a remittance of $................cccs008 = 


words, to run 








Address 





Write your ad ftere: 











The N: 
six 





q (Minimum charge, $2.00) 


$100: in Sales: For Each $1.66 Spent in Advertising 
: ‘ational Chemical Company of Wilton Junction, Iowa, has writ- 
ten us: “Our last ten dollars worth of advertising has brought us over 
hundred dollars worth of business. We are more than satisfied.” 


Ora D. Ball, Lex- 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PEONIES, four dark red, $1; Rainbow 
collection Darwin tulips, 100 for $3; 





‘twelve German iris, $1; eight hyacinths, 


$1; twelve Concord ‘grapevines, two year, 
$1 (prepaid). Order from this ad. Satis- 
faction or money back. Wholesale list 
free. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa, 


VELVET barley for seed; price $1 per 





bushel; must ship before December 1. 
Tai farm. E. T. Leavitt, Clarksville, 
owa. > 





USED CARS 


IF YOU want to buy or sell a car, it will 

pay you to see us. Eleven years in the 
business. The Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 1012- 
1018 Loeust, Des Moines, Iowa. 











LOW HONEY PRODUCERS SHOULD BE 
REQUEENED 

Good crops of honey don’t just happen; 
foresight and good management are 28 
essential to success in this industry as 
in any other. 

Plans should be made now for the sea- 
son. of 1929. Among the things which 
the beekeeper should do now, and whieh 
will make for a better honey harvest next 
year, is to requeen his” low producing 
hives. 

“The beekeeper should kill the older 
queens in his hives and replace them with 
young, vigorous. stock,” says J. 
Thompson, of the Minnesota University. 
“Requeen now and reap the benefit im 
added honey production next fall. Quo- 
tations on queens are Iow—from 50 to 7 
cents each. Leading bee journals carry 
many advertisements offering queen bees 
for sale, and they can be shipped 4 
safely now as at any time. 

“Every colony should have a new queen 
every other year at least, and there are 
beekeepers who insist that a change 
should be made every year.” ; 


ROOTS FOR WINTER USE 


Carrots, beets and turnips for wintel ” 


use should be harvested about the 
of October. The tops.should be re 


in the field without wounding the roots. 
| Favorable storage for these vegetables i8 
| a rather moist atmosphere kept at a tem — 
| perature of about 32 degrees Fahremnhe 


Such vegetables will be ruined quickly 
the ordinary house cellar thru wilting: 
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~ fRADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














his week I have been turning the dials 
more than ever before, because it seemed 
to be good idea to tune in as many sta- 
* tions as possible. It was a sort of fare- 
well week! There is no knowing yet what 
stations we shall get after November 11. 
‘One or two nights were almost perfect for 
radio, and a lot of local listeners have 
called me up to report wonderful recep- 
tion. New York stations and many on the 
west coast have been picked up on every 


kind of set except crystal. In fact, radio 
this month has been better than in any 





vious year. et’s all make the best 
of it—while it lasts. 
As I write, WDAF, Kansas City, is 


making my loud speaker rattle. A few 

* minutes ago, I was listening to KDKA, 
then WGY and WJZ. Last night at 10:30, 
KFi, Los Angeles, sounded as tho it were 
just a few miles away. : 

This week the Des Moines Radio Deal- 
ers staged their fifth annual Radio Show. 
It was the best show ever arranged in 
Des Moines, and between four and five 
thousand people came every day to see 
all that is new in radio. Graham Mc- 
Namee was specially engaged by A. A. 
Schneiderhahn Co., Atwater Kent dis- 
tributers, to appear at the show and also 
fo broadcast over WHO. His appearance, 
of course, attracted a large crowd, anx- 
jous to see in person the man whose voice 
has been heard by more millions than that 


words at the show, and, of course, made 
‘4 little speech at the conclusion of his 
recital at WHO 

The principal speaker at the show was 
Mr. M. H. Aylesworth, president of the 
National Broadcasting Co. He spoke about 
radio programs and outlined plans in 
_ preparation. On October 2, the N. B. C 
commenced a series of noon concerts and 
talks for farmers. This series has been 
specially arranged to meet the require- 
ments of the middle-west. Remember the 
-time—daily over the chain at 12:00, noon. 
The dinner bell will give the signal. Tune 
in your nearest chain station. 

Mr. Aylesworth said that the radio au- 
thorities had been convinced that Iowa 
people did not want good music by radio. 
Acting on that conviction or erroneous 
opinion, the commission had issued or- 
ders which, if carried out, would seriously 


Bee affect chain service in Iowa. Some listen- 
; ers will be pleased, more will be mad. 
Of course, the president of the N. B. C, 


said he did not agree with the commis- 
sion, and referred to the remarks by Wal- 
ter Damrosch, who received more letters 
of appreciation from Iowa than from any 
other state. During the past two weeks, 
Woc and WHO have lined up about 

_ three-quarters of a million listeners who 
state emphatically they want chain pro- 
grams. 

There was a very good contest at the 
radio show. Young ladies of remarkable 
talent competed for valuable prizes and 
the honor of being chosen as Miss Radio. 
It was a competition of talent, not of 
bathing costumes and nether extremities, 
and the winner was very easy to look at 

' in addition to having a beautiful voice. 

I wish to suggest a new game for the 
long winter evenings. Several can play 
it—the more the better. First take a list 
of all stations on the air. Hang it up on 
the wall. Now the game begins. Let 
the youngest present be blindfolded and 
armed with a pin. He or she advances 

ill on the list and sticks the pin somewhere 
he on the list. The location is carefully 
2- noted. Next the blindfolded one goes to 
. the hat and draws a piece of paper on 

=a which is a number, with wave length and 
se power. This belongs to the station picked 
out with the pin on the large list. So 

‘ | on, you carry on the game until all sta- 
n, . tions are provided for. The one who 
makes a worse muddle than the authori- 


eee eee 


Bitar ie FSS LY 


Pr 





as ties have accomplished gets a big prize 
_ or a swift kick in the pants, according to 

a the disposition of the rest of the family. 
ch The commission seems to be violently 
ch opposed to the broadcasting of records. 
xt Why? Records are far better than the 
ng talent provided by many stations, and as 
long-as it is announced that records are 
ier being played, there is no reason for list- 
ith eNers or anybody else to complain. KWKH 
Ww. a claims an enormous army of followers, 
ty. and that station seems to broadcast little 
in or nothing but records—some of them 
10 tracked. I suspect that a lot of the tele~ 
5 grams sent to this station are sent fer 
ry the purpose of stirring up the fiery old 
ees man at the microphone. I have been told 
as that the KWKH orator is not an old man, 
but can not believe it. Sometimes he is 
2en as funny as a circus, but he should cut 
are out his profanity. Swearing at the com- 
ng?» @ mission and political opponents will not 






help the cause of radio. 
This evening, my radio schedule has 
all upset. New York and Chicago 











ter ee / have gone back to ordinary time. I never 
irst Could understand the idea of daylight 
ved time. How and where anybody 
ots. Saves anything but changing the clock is 
3 is beyond my poor comprehension. Another 


m- ™@ ‘thing I could never understand is the 

Change in dates when you come to what 
_ is called the date line on the ocean. Going 
you arrive there, say on Wednesday, 












. of any other man living. He spoke a few | 
| Mockern, 





and wake up on Tuesday, and it's the | 


other way around coming back. 

Another thing I absolutely can not un- 
derstand, and that is what the commis- 
sion’ is trying to do to radio. ‘“Dog-gone, 
plague-take and confound them!” 





GREATER USE FOR PASTURE GRASS 

Attention is being given in Bwurope at 
the present time to making better use of 
pastures for animal feeding, says L. A. 
Maynard, of the New York College of 
Agriculture, who has recently returned 
from a trip abroad. 

Doctor Maynard says that the English 
investigators have led all others in pas- 
ture management and that their studies 
have resulted in improved pastures and 
in cheaper animal and milk production. 
Recently they have found that the dry 
matter of pasture grass contains digest- 
ible protein. and total digestible nutrients 
equal to a high protein concentrate. Con- 
centrates are expensive in England, and 
there is an abundance of pasture, so ex- 
periments are now being made to endeav- 
or to save pasture grasses for winter 
feeding. One experiment is in cutting 
the grass every two weeks, drying it arti- 
ficially, pressing it into cakes, and stor- 
ing it for winter feeding. 

The silo is also being used to preserve 
this grass. Feeding experiments are now 
in progress both with the dried grass and 
with the ensiled grass, to ascertain the 
value and economy of the two methods 
of preservation. The agricultural experi- 
ment station at Copenhagen, Denmark, is 
also experimenting with dry pasture 
grass. Danish farmers are particularly 
interested in the method of preservation 
because weather conditions there make 
it difficult to cure hay by ordinary 
methods. 

The agricultural experiment station at 
Germany, is studying a new 
method of ensiling green legume rough- 
eges. The green material is placed in a 
steel silo and subjected to high pressure 
until most of the air is pressed out and 
the material is practically “swimming in 
its own juice.” It is then treated with 
hydrochloric acid. According to Professor 
Fingerling, of -the Mockern experiment 
station, this method ef preservation prac- 
tically does away with the loss of carbo- 
hydrates such as occur in the ensiling 
of corn in this country, and likewise pre- 
vents undesirable changes of the protein 
which occur when legumes, such as al- 
falfa, are ensiled by the ordinary method, 





HERE’S HANDY SCRAPER FOR POUL- 


TRY HOUSE 

A handy scraper for cleaning the drop- 
pings boards is the one tool that practi- 
cally every poultry keeper needs but does 
not have. This tool, if not carried in 
stock by the local hardware store, can 
easily be made by following suggestions 
given by D. C. Kennard, in charge of 
poultry investigations at the Ohio ex- 
periment station. 

The scraper blade may be made of an 
old saw or a 4xl0-inch piece of one-six- 
teenth inch steel. A strong, stiff hoe or 
rake handle fitted with an iron ferrule 
makes a good handle. 

The blade is attached to the handle by 
a forked steel rod like that of a garden 
rake. The ends which go into the handle 
are tapered and welded so as to fit firm- 
ly when riveted in the ferrule of the han- 
dle. The* parts may be readily fitted to- 
gether in a local blacksmith or machine 
snop. 

The lower edge of the scraper is turned 
in about one-half inch to make it cling 
to the boards. The scraper may be turned 
over so as to use the top edge in cleaning 
close up to the wall. 





MOUNTING CORN SHELLER ON 
TRUCK 


More and more of the large corn grow- 
ers are adopting the individual corn 
sheller, since they find that the use of 
the small or medium-sized sheller ena- 
bles them to shell their corn with Tittle 
or no outside help at leisure times dur- 
ing the winter, either hauling directly 
from sheller to market or elevating and 
binning it for future delivery. Often this 
does away with an acute shortage of stor- 
age space for ear corn. 

In many cases custom shellers are 
mounting the sheller on a motor truck, 
the sheller being operated by a power 
take-off from the truck engine, such de- 
vices now being available. This enables 
the sheller to be moved quickly from one 
job to another and no time is lost in set- 
ting up at the crib. 





PAINTING GALVANIZED tRON 


While it is difficult to obtain successful 
results in painting galvanized metal when 
it is new, this should not be taken to 
mean that galvanized iron and steel can 
never be satisfactorily painted. It is pos- 
sible, by taking suitable precaution, to 
obtain on galvanized metal a paint job 
that runs very little risk of failure. The 
method requires patience but little extra 
trouble. 

First of ail, it is necessary to wait six 
months while sun, wind, rain and changes 
in temperature work for you. This weath- 
ering roughens the smooth surface into 
infinitesimally small irregularities. So 
small are they that they can hardly be 


seen with a microscope, but paint finds | 


in them a means of g a grip. Let- 

















SOSOSOSO SL SCCOS 


Could Have 
Sold More 





; John A. Baumhover, of Carroll, 
Iowa, advertised some ceckerels twice in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
received calls for more than he could supply. He writes us: 


“*I did have very good results. Could have sold several 
times the number of cockerels if I had had them. The two 
issues in which the ad appeared brought a total of 18 in- 
quiries. I certainly was pleased with the results. You can 
depend on me using your classified want ad columns if 1 


have any surplus to sell.’ 


This classified advertiser got quick results frem his ad at a 


small cost. Many of 


our other advertisers have done the same. 


Your want ad in Wallaces’ Farmer will reach 120,000 readers 


every week. 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 
SPOOOOOSCOOCOOSS 





ting the weather do the work has been 
found much better than trying to do it 
“synthetically” by scrubbing with sand 
soap, acetic acid or vinegar. Tf the metal 
has started to rust, corroded spots should 
be cleaned off with a wire brush before 
any paint is applied. 


APPLY LIMESTONE WITH MANURE 
SPREADER 





An attachment for manure spreaders to 
enable the uniform spreading of finely 
ground limestone with this article of stan- 
dard farm equipment has recently been 
announced by at least one large manu- 
facturer of farm equipment. Steel blades 
attached to the beater teeth do the dis- 
tributing and apply the corrector of soil 
acidity to a strip of ground a foot or two 
wider than the width of the spreader. This 
attachment is suitable for use with tight 
bottom spreaders and enables the farm 
operator to apply needed lime to his 
ground with but slight additional ex- 
pense for lime spreading equipment. 





TANKAGE DOUBLES EGG PRO- 
DUCTION 

Twelve years of experimental work at 
the Missouri College of Agriculture indi- 
cate. that by the addition of milk, meat 
scraps or tankage to a grain ration, the 
production of a flock fed only grain and 
grain by-products may be doubled. In the 
experiments in cooperation with progres- 
sive farmers, the college demonstrated 
that flocks averaging 69 eggs per hen on 
a ration of grain and grain by-products 
will average 120 to 130 eggs a year when 
a supplement of mitk, meat scraps or 
tankage is provided. 





RAISING FALL PIGS 

Pigs at weaning time should be getting 
all the grain they will eat. The ration 
should indude tankage or skim-milk. 
With a good pasture on which to run, 
pigs should be getting a good start for 
market weight. Pigs which are doing 
well should make a pound a day gain in 
weight. Self-feeders are a convenient 
means for feeding corn and tankage, and 
the use of self-feeders results in as good 
and often better gains than the hand- 
feeding method. A self-feeder should 
keep the food dry, keep feed before the 
pigs at all times, and prevent waste. 





LESS PORK AND — EGGS IN 
STORAG 


A large movement of pork out of cold 
storage during. the past month, with 
stocks of pork in storage approximately 
136,000,000 pounds less on September 1 
than on August 1, is reported by the Bu- 
reau. of al Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Larger 
holdings of eggs in cold storage on Sep- 
tember 1, as compared with September 1 
a year ago, are also reported, whereas 
holdings on August 1 this year were con- 
siderably under those on August 1 last 
year. 


ee 





Hogging down corn is a satisfactory 
plan to follow im fattening hogs for mar- 
ket, provided conditions are satisfactory 
for this practice. However, if there is 
much rainy. weather during the period 





the hogs are running in the corn field, it 
is very likely that more corn will be re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds of gain be- 
cause some corn will be wasted in the 
eee) a or other protein supple- 
ment will be required for the - 
nomical gains. — 


PYRE BRED AND 
2 OTHERWISE {7 
By A. Rambler 

A leading poultry breeder made the re- 
mark that he considered a certaim eastern 
breeder, who had won many ribbons in 
the past, as out of the business because 
he was ignoring certain show-ring stan- 
dards and breeding more of a utility type. 
Upon inquiry, it was found that utility 


meant egg production, constitution, rapid 
growth and killing value. 


























eit may be necessary to divide fhe pro- 

ducing flocks and show flocks, setting up 
certain standards for both. The standards 
for show flocks can then incorporate stan- 
dards much more rigid than are now in 
force, to make the game more interesting. 
The breeder who chooses can continue im- 
proving his flock from the profit side, 
without being hampered ‘by a few frills 
that are non-essential to production. 


Announcement comes from Ames that 
they will take pigs farrowed during the 
month of September in the Swine Per- 
formance Test. This will be welcomed 
by many breeders who were unable to en- 
ter the test last spring because they did 
not have April farrowed pigs—March and 
September being the recognized months 
fer farrowing by breeders. : 





Many breeders are still wondering just 
what this test is ‘‘all about.” Simmered 
down, it is to determine the strains that 
will feed the most economically and pro- 
duce the best marketable carcass. There 
are two reasons why every breeder should 
enter this test—to find out what the feed 
requirements of your popular strain or 
strains are and what kind of a carcass, 
from a consumer standpoint, is preduced. 
Tt would be much better to find out the * 
producing ability of your herd, whether it 
is good or bad, before you find your com- 
petitor has developed a strain meeting 
present demands, and you are “high and 
= with a product that is-unmarket- 





Develop a strain of hogs that will save 
the farmer twenty pounds of feed for ev- 
ery hundred pounds of gain, and you will 
have a product that can be marketed with 


profit. 
nity, and £ 
you write to C. C. Culbertson, Iowa State 
College, Ames, lowa, for further partic- 
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DUROC JERSEYS 





Sired by Golden Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Write us your wants, 


McHEE BROS., Cresten, Iowa 





a Known wherever Durocs 
irewor ©. are. If you haven’t used 

a Fireworks let your 

mext herd bear be one. Breeding stock for sale 


at all times. 
@. k.. Marper and Son, 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing Durocs of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding stock for sale. 


KNOTEK BROS., Riverside, Iowa 


Nelson’s Durocs 


March boars by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
and quality, also fall boars. We ship on appreval. 
Farm 8 miles north of Alta. 

N. K. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA 


DUROCS 


Cheice Duroc Boars of excellent type and feeding 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and 
Super Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Will ship 


Cc. 0. D. 
G. A. SWENSON; 


Ames, Iowa 











Dayton, Iowa 





wz can supply your wants with anything in the 
Durec ling. We are pricing fall and spring boars 
for early delivery. Write or visit our herd. 

Sam Roberts and Sens, Jefferson, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Boar sale October 12 where boars of all ages will be 
sold, some of the best show prosrects we have ever 
offered by the World’s Champion Sire. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, la. 


HAMPSHIRE frrejna fe: “Stites 
Boars of all sizes. C. 0. D. 
Cc. A. PRENTICE, 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at ¢25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Boars 


February and March farrow, alse a few fall boars. 
Booking ordera_for fall pigs at weaning-time, either 
sex. Write us for description and prices. 











Sae City, Iowa 























Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. _ 


403-7 Securities Building 


An army of over a thousand boosters— 
Exchange feeders —have made our 1928 
business double that of any previous year. 


Write today or wire collect if you are 
interested in choice cattle this fall. 


Live Stock Exchange, Inc. 








mcr 














day spent at our sale. 
laces’ Farmer. 


Samuelson Duroc Sale, Oct. 12 


45 Spring Boars, representing the breeding of Index 
Chief, Fancy’s Pride, Wildfire First, and Rainbow 
They are all first class boars, representing years of 
selecting and mating for the profitable production of 


pork. Farmers and breeders will be well repaid with a 
Write for catalog. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 


Mention Wal- 


KIRON, IOWA 

















oe 


OCT. | 


boars. 


Fair and their litter-mate. 
the best litters of the season. 
sale day. 


G. P. KLEIN, 





Mr. Breeder and Pork Producer 


T will sell, at my farm just east of Des Moines, 40 high-class 
They have been bred and fed to make their new owners 
money, whether you be a breeder or farmer. 
ored to breed seed stock that will produce big litters and feed out quickly. We 
want depth and ruggedness, which you will find in this offering. Our herd has 
produced some of the leading prize wniners at the various state fairs. 
will include:the first and second prize junior boar pigs at the Nebraska State 
Here is a chance to get a herd boar out of one of 
Write for your catalog and plan to be with us 


Ww. J. “MURPHY, Auctioneer, 


We have endeav- 


This sale 


ALTOONA, IOWA 





























McMinley Bres. & Sons, Melrese, lowa 


—= 
DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK Sales 


SHORTHORNS 3 
Oct. 15—Consignment sale from herds of 
B. C. O’Malley & Son, Bert Brown, J. & 

Bilderback and Dr. M. J. Belton, 

at Adel. Dr. 

Redfield, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—Dispersion sale, 
“Wall Lake, Iowa. 

HOLSTEINS 


Dec, 3—Iowa State Board of Control, 
Waterloo, Iowa; C. Barney, Statg 
House, Des Moines, Sale Manager, 

POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 8—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa, * 

Oct. 9—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa, 

Oct. 10—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa, 

Oct. 11—Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 183—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Towa, 

Oct. 15—G. P. Klein & Son, Altoona, jg. 

Oct. 17—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, 

Oct. 18—E. C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, 


iowa. 
Oct. 19—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, fh, 
6 20—W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, 
owa. : 
Oct. 22—M. L. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa, 
Oct. 23—R. F. French, Independence, Jg, 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Oct. 10—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Towa. 
Oct.12—P. J. Gaherty & Son, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa, 
Oct. 16—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
Oct.,30—B. H. Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa, 
Oct. 31—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
Iowa. 
Nov. 1—W. & J. N. Ernst & Ernst Sis. 
ters, Marcus, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 10—Sam Roberts, Jefferson, Iowa, 
Oct. 12—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Towa. 
Oct. 17—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Towa, 
Oct. 18—B. F. Marts, Hampton, Iowa, 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 


C. A. Oldsen, 


Feb. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. ; . 

Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Oct. 17—L. C. Reese, Prescott, Iowa, 
Oct. 17—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 


Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia, 
TAMWORTHS 
Nov. 1—Fox Chemical Co., 319 E. Fourth 


St., Des Moines, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies-to advertisements requiring. class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

b can be made after pages are made up. New 
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Save 


to see from actual 





Send No 


ant fill out and mail the coupon. 
of 


claim, then send me only $1. 


. oa 
No Dosing—No Drenching 
No dosing, drenching — no bother. 
surprised ho 
pay drug prices for salt and other fillers. 


Don’t send any money. 

YMIX—you add 17 lbs. of salt to it and have 20 Ibs. of guaranteed, effective, medi- 
cated salt, which will last 40 hogs or 40 sheep or 10 head of horses or cattle about 30 days. 
Feed as directed, and at the end of 3 days, if you aren’t convinced that it does all I say 
it will, just write me to that effect, but don’t pay for it. But if you decide it does make 
3 animals thrive better, improve their appetite and condition, and that it does all els¢ 
You are the judge. 


Keeps 
w much better they will be—thrive better—look better—grow faster. 





(Formerly known as WORMIX) 


With Home-Made Remedy 


Half Usual Cost 


I want you to try, at my risk, a 3-Ib. package of WYMIX—my 
effective, quick-acting tonic and livestock conditioner. 


c I want you 
use on your own animials, before you pay me 


a cent for it, that WYMIX is by far the best, cheapest and most 
satisfactory stock conditioner, appetizer and tonic ever offered. It 
does the work; I prove it before you pay and let you act as the judge. 


Money—30 Days Trial 


T’ll send the 3-lb. package 


Put WYMIX where your stock can get it 
all the time—they will doctor themselves. 
animals in thrifty condition — you'll be 
Don’t 
Use my guaranteed concentrated WYMIX and 


your own salt—make your own tonic and conditioner and save about half the cost. 


Money Back Guarantee 





claim or no pay, still, if you 
upon receipt of price listed below, with the 





While I offer to send you a 3-lb. package on 30 days’ trial and guarantee it to do all I 
refer to order one or more larger 


same 


packages, I’ll shi 1 
claim, 


understanding that if it doesn’t do all 


your. meney will be refunded. You take no risk. 





" THE IVO-SAN LABORATORY, 


4612 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send me, prepaid, your $1 test package of 
WYMIX. i wil feed it. as directed for 
days, and will then report results and will 
send you $1, if it does what you claim. If it 
doesn’t, you are to cancel the charge. 


Dept. 6, 


Name 
Post Office 








R. D. State 
If you order larger size, give shipping station 


here: 








398One 90-Ib. pkg. kc 


PREPAID PRICES 
One 15-lb. pkg. makes 100 Ibs....x..,........$ 3.50 
Four .15-lb. pkgs. make 400 Ibs. 13.00 
600 Ibs. 18.00 
Three 90-lb. pkgs. make 1,800 Ibs............... 50.00 
(West of Denver, 6c a Ib. more) 











Address SIDNEY R. FEIL, Prop., 
The Ivo-San Lab’tory, . 
4612 St. Clair Ave., Dept. 6, Cleveland, Ohio 
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IGS GROW FASTER 
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My Claims Backed by Proof 

WYMIX PUTS LIFE INTO HOGS 

“WYMIX has done wonders ‘for my 
hogs. They were clearly out of condition 
—had no appetite—rooted around—tails 
hung straight down. After feeding a few 
ounds of WYMIX, the appetites came 
ack and they are in splendid condition 
now.” Albert Meyer, Traer, Iowa. 


RUNTS RESTORED TO CONDITION 
“The small, runty, long-haired, rough- 
looking pigs for which I ordered WYMIX 
are doing fine now and are nearly ready 
for market.” 
E. W. Quandt, Hawkeye, Iowa. 


PUTS PIGS ON THEIR FEED AND 
FEET 


“I find WYMIX is fine for pigs that 
need something to pep them up and put 
them on their feed and feet. ne of my 

igs weighed only 25 lbs.-and had lost his 
air early this fall before feeding him 
WYMIX. When I sold him he weighed 
250 Ibs.”’ John Peters, Delhi, Iowa. 
WYMIX BEST CONDITIONER FOUND 
DURING 25 YEARS 

“For 25 years I have been raising hogs. 
Tried all kinds of dope to keep them thriv- 
ing and in good condition. The best re- 
sults came from After feeding 
it only a week, I was surnrised to see so 
great an improvement in the hogs’ condi- 
tion.” Joseph Bena, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


FEED DID NO GOOD WITHOUT WYMIX 
“My hogs were rundown; their feed 
seemed to do no good, but when I started 
to feed WYMIX they began to improve. 
WYMIX is the best I ever tried. It does 
all you claim and more, too.” 
Ernest O. Harrauff, Ava, Ill. 











WORMS IN POULTRY 


Thé digestive organs of poultry are _differ- 
ent from those of other farm animals. Poultry 
should not be given any preparation contain- 
ing salt. 


POULTRY WORMOID | 


expels the dangerous large round worms of 
the small intestines in poultry. It contains no 
salt. Sold on.a money-back guarantee. You 
take no risk. Sent on receipt of price—1 Ib. 
can if 100 chickens, $1—6 cans for 600 chick- 
ens, 











s W. 10-5-28 





advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 
sue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 

DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of ‘helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa. 


Field Notes 


KLEIN’S POLANDS 

G. P, Klein, of Altoona, Iowa, will sell, 
October 15. He will feature several out- 
standing boars which have won some very 
creditable places the past season. This 
herd has been bred and fed for the pork 
producer, and anyone interested in a boar 
should attend this sale. Herd boars are 
searce this season, and there are several 
here that will fill the wants of the most 
discriminating. They are sired by The 

















Sportsman, first peas senior yearling at ~ 
a : 


Nebraska this ye and one of the most 
promising boars of the breed. ; 
_— in for catalog now.—Advertising 
Notice. 


LAST CALL FOR JOHNSON BROS’ 
SALE 


Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa, are selling 7 
Their of-~ 
will represent the blood of six pop- — 


at Osceola, Iowa, October 10. 
ferin; 
ular 


oars, Which will give their custom-_ 
ers desirable blood for their herds. 


There 


are some outstanding animals here that ™ 


should attract breeders that are in né 
of boars. Stockmen will find an offering 


here that will profitably meet the needs 


of the fat lot. Plan to attend the sale.— 
Advertising Notice. 
SHORTHORNS 
Current & Current, of Marathon, Iowa 
are offering) twenty head of Shorthorns 


for sale. 
resent some of the choice bloodlines 


the breed. Those who can use anything | 


in the beef cattle line should correspo : 


with this firm.—Advertising Notice. Le 


FOREST POLAND SALE % 


C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, Iow% ” 


E. 
will hold their annual boar sale October 
18, on their farm in the edge of towh 
They will, as in the past, sell a group of 
boars that will be an attraction to farm=~ 
ers and breeders. Write for your catalog” 
at once and plan to attend their sale. 
Advertising Notice. 

SAMUELSON’S BOAR SALE 

The annual boar sale of B. A. Samueh 
son & Son, held at Kiron, ‘Iowa, October 
12, will be one of the outstanding of 
ings of-the year. ‘They will sell an 
tremely uniform group of 45 boars 


— 


' should attract to their sale every ™ 


within driving distance who can use# 
Duroc boar. Their catalog is ready 


M. J. Belton, manager, 


Get your | 





They are a choice lot, and rep | 
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“and a postcard mailed promptly 
st it to you in time to make your 
fons. They are using several boars 
“sow herd that will give all their old 
ners a chance to get a desirable 
ear of breeding“age they can use.—Ad- 
4 yertising Notice. 

<4 CHESTER WHITES 

: EB. Gaffey, of Storm_ Lake, Iowa, 
maintains one of the best Chester White 
perds of the breed. Many prominent herds 
today trace directly to Sunny Slope Farm. 
Mr. 
for 





affey’s enthusiasm has never abated 
and each year sees an 


hesters, 
= This season he is 


offering. 
aiirty spring boars sired by The 


pk 


offering 
4 ; t. They are good, uniform boars. 
t Archi tera bears 


Sgt 
f ’ an &s included, 
are xy a Chester White boar, drop this 
; ‘tn a line.—Advertising Notice. 


McKEE’S DUROCS 


‘g e Bros., at Creston, Iowa, are of- 
4 foars and gilts for’ sale that will 
make valuable additions to any ° 
Farmers. will nd individuals here that 
will profitably fill their needs in produc- 
: pork, and they should write this firm 
for prices and description, or, better, visit 
the breeding plant and make your own 
selections. "you will be impressed by the 
care taken in mating, feeding and hand- 
jing of this herd.—Advertising Notice. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 
Wm. O. Notz, of Creston, Iowa, has 
maintained a herd of Spotted Polands 
that is worthy of the attention of breed- 
and feeders. His two herd boars 
have sired a very uniform bunch of pigs, 
part of which must be attributed to his 
sow herd. They will be an attraction to 
preeders and pork producers, October 12, 
and a postal card will insure you getting 

a catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


KISH’S POLANDS 


¢. Cc. Kish & Son, Riverton, Iowa, are 
* offering one of the select groups of pigs, 
October 13. They are well grown, and 
repersent some of the best mating and 
selecting ‘practiced by any breeder now in 
the business. here are several very 
promising herd boar prospects, and every 
one that goes thru the sale will make a 
fitable investment for the stockman. 
Write Mr. Kish for catalog.—Advertising 
‘ otice. 
oe DELAINE MERINO RAMS 
A. J. Blakely & Son, of Grinnell, Towa, 
are offering thirty Delaine Merino rams 
for sale. They are priced very reasonably. 
This firm maintains a very good herd, as 
their past show record will show. Anyone 
needing a ram _ should correspond with 
them before making a purchase.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
CONRAD’S POLANDS 


The offering this season of J. W. Con- 
rad, of Conrad, Iowa, will be above the 
average. There will be several outstand- 
ing herd boar prospects, as well as a line 
of boars that represent the best that can 
be procured for pork production. You will 
enjoy a day at this sale whether you pur- 
chase or not. Send for catalog.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

REESE’S CHESTER WHITES 

L. C. Reese, of Prescott, Iowa, has main- 
tained an ideal in his herd that is popular 
with the pork producer. There is not a 
hog on the farm that would indicate that 
Mr. Reese had lost sight of the utility 
type animal. It would be to the interest 
of breeders and pork producers to attend 
this sale. Write for catalog.—Advertising 


a. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 
P. J. Gaherty & Son’s sale, October 12, 
includes ’some of the best individuals that 
will sell this fall. They were heavy win- 
ners at the Spencer fair and this herd 
Tepresents much of the popular blood to- 
day. It is not too late to receive a cata- 
: od f you act at once.—Advertising No- 
ice. 





EMMERT’S SALE 


G. L. Emmert & Son’s sale average was 
= The top, in No. 11, pig, went to I. J. 
mnrad, Melbourne, Iowa, at $415. No. 5 
Was purchased by H, A. Weeldreyer, of 
Emery, S. D. There was a select list of 
é top boars that went to many of the lead- 
| ing breeders of the corn belt. Farmers 
k out some real bargains on boars 
after breeders were supplied. 





ORIGIN OF THE POLAND CHINA 


The start of the production or evolution 
of the breed now well known as the Po- 
land China begins away back in the Miami 
valley in southwest Ohio, when the set- 
tiers. there set themselves to solve the 
problem of profitably using their surplus 
corn crop. In 1816, the Shakers, a society 
owning in common a large tract of land 
near Union Village, Warren county, Ohio, 
brought in from eastern Pennsylvania one 
boar and three sows known as Big Chinas. 
These were very large, deep-bodied hogs 
with heavy ears. Three were white and 
one sandy spotted. These pigs are claimed 
to be the originators in part of the pres- 
ent-day breed. They improved the exist- 
ing hogs considerably. 

Between 1816 and 1845, various other 
breeds and kinds were introduced into the 
district and used in the building up of 
the breed. The name Poland China was 
officially adopted in 1872 at a convention 
of hog men held im Indianapolis for the 


~purpose of naming the breed. The origin 


of the word “Poland” is traced back to 
Ascher Ascher, a Polander by birth, who 
lived in Butler county, Ohio, and who in 
1840 and thereafter produced from the ex- 
isting stock in the country, by selection 
and breeding, an improved class, of which 
he sold a greatmany boars. These were 
known as “Poland’”’ hogs, from which the 
breed takes part of its name, while the 
word “China’’ refers no doubt to the orig- 
inal stock known as “Big Chinas.” 





ALSIKE CLOVER SEED CROP 
SMALLER 

Production of alsike clover seed in the 
United States is estimated by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
to be about 55 to 60 per cent of that of 
last year. The crop a year ago was the 
largest since 1922. 

The marked decrease in the crop this 
year was due both to a reduction in acre- 
age and yield per acre, but particularly 
in acreage. Winter killing was severe in 
many important sections. -As hay was 
not so plentiful as last year, more of the 
crop was needed for hay this year. The 
acreage for seed was reported consider- 
ably smaller than last year in all imipor- 
tant producing districts, except southern 
Idaho and northeastern Minnesota, where 
apparently winter killing was not so se- 
vere. In western Oregon, the acrgage was 
reported larger than last year. 


Si 














should make him an attraction. 


DR. M. J. BELTON, 





Consignment Sale 














Among the bulls are some choice herd bull prospects. 
man, a four-year-old and a proved sire, is being sold. He and his get 
‘There are many richly bred females in 
this group that were selected to make this sale a success. 
ing to start a beef herd should attend this sale. 
selected for their milk producing qualities. 
ther particulars. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COL. N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer. 


ao nen nn 


B. C. O’MALLEY & SONS, Bouton, lowa 
BERT BROWN, Adel, lowa 
J. E. BILDERBACK, Adel, lowa. 
DR. M. J. BELTON, Redfield, lowa. 


50 HEAD SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


13 Choice Bulls—37 Females 


Monday, October 15 


Gartley Last- 


Those expect- 
Several individuals were 
Write for catalog and fur- 


REDFIELD, IOWA 

















Wildfire and Gentleman Rodger. 
for catalog. 5 


P. J. GAHERTY & SONS, 


Gaherty Spotted Poland Sale 


October 12—50 Head Boars and Gilts 


Nine litters by Highland Whiz, eight litters by Lucky Strike, one litter by Pay- 
master, one litter by Highway. The dams of these litters are sired by Iowa Pepper- 
mint, Sportsman Repeater, Big Starter, Librator, Thunder, Rainbow, Storm, Greater 
We won at the Spencer fair, grand champion 
boar, junior champion boar, grand champion sow and many other prizes. 


Write 


STORM LAKE, IOWA 











SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorns For Sale 


20 head of cows and heifers sired by Roan Bosten 
(959023) and Village Royal (1288209) amd bred to 
Prince Rodney 3rd (1433761). Also some open helfers 
and young buils. This isa choice lot and they will 
be priced individually, or in groups. Write us for 
further particulars. 


Current & Current, Marathon, iowa 


HOLSTEINS 
Sg Ade me splendid youn 
Hi 











Melstein 

Bulls for sale sired by King Pictertje Piebe De 
Kel. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their Fe test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reaswnble, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Bd. Ronmsink, Mespers, ia. 


HORSES 


Registered Percherons $i2557;- 
blacks and ton and heavier, $350 
Younger stallions lower price. 
ae with foal by side and 

a 


‘FRED CHANDLER, R.7 CHARITON, IOWA 
POLAND CHINAS 
Boars Shipped C.O. D. 


« We are shipping Poland China boars on approval 
sired by first prize junior yearling, Iowa State Fair, 
1927. They are sound, rugged individuals with plenty 
of feeding quality. Ce a- 
faction guaranteed. D. J. Burns, Stuart, la. 
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Quality Poland Chinas 


Oct. 


. Our usual high class offering will be sold. STERLING, our new herd 
boar, has sired us some outstanding pigs. We are including some gilts 
in our sale and those who have purchased in our sales of the past will 

. Tecognize this as an opportunity to get some real foundation stock. A 
boar purchased here means added profits in your feed lot. Plan to be 
with us sale day. Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, la. 


x R. E. Miller, Auctioneer. 
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Slope Farm Offers Chester 


< aPring boars by The Architect and Modern Improver, good uniform boars. 12 outstanding fall boars 
a. itect. They are big with extra good Ww E. om 
ze and-see them or write . 


White Boars 


GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 








our guest sale 


E. C. FOREST & SON, 





45 Choice Poland China Boars 


WILL BE SELECTED FOR OUR SALE 


: THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1928 


We are selling our herd boar, Driftwood, who has sired us four of pigs. 
He is a long, smooth, well-balanced boar and sires that kind. The balance are 
March boars. Twelve are sired by C.’s Revenue, Driftwood and Oh . We can 
supply our old customers with new blood and new customers with blood that wi 
nett a crngene in their fat lot or breeding operations. Write for catalog an 
plan y. 


MT. VERNON, IOWA 











Parmount Herd Sale 


Featuring boars and gilts sired by Beau Geste and The Paramount: 


Creston, lowa 
October 12 


The offering’ 


will be the most uniform offering this firm has ever sold, and will inclade attractions 


for the most discriminating breeder. 


I have new blood for my old customers, of the 


easy-feeding kind that has made this herd popular. Write for catalog. 


WM. O. NOTZ, 


CRESTON, IOWA 





Producing Polands Sell Oct. 17, Conrad, lowa 


We are proud of this year’s offering, which includes several high-class boars. 
Gomez, our new herd boar, has proved a wonderful sire. He represents new blood for 
your herd if you are an old customer, and they will be individuals that. you will be 
proud to own. We especially extend an invitation to all those interested in good hogs 
to be our guest sale day. Your name on a postal will insure you getting a catalog. 


J. W. CONRAD, 


CONRAD, iOWA 





Reese Chester White Sale, October (7th. 


I will include in my sale 50 head of well grown boars and 
Whites, which includes size, scale and 
1 purchased here will produce the kind 


the best in Chester 
breed 


‘made this ar. 


Its. They will represent 
eeding quality that have 
that get to the 


popular. A boar 
pork barrel first and bring the most money. Come and be our guest sale day. Write 


for catalog. 


L. C. REESE, PRESCOTT, IOWA 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


SHEEP 





THE ISLAND FARM 


Choice spring and fall boars sired 
by Prince of Fashion, 1926 World’s 
Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 

Junior bear at 


assisted by D 
19287 National Swime Show. 
pigs have been nicely developed on our 





These great 
alfalfa. With many years experience on mail orders 
we know we can please you. 


A. L. LINDBERG, 


Maxwell, Nebr. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


TAMWORTHS 


Alrw ORTHS. 8 spring gilts an@ one unrelated 
fall bosr, $160.00, or 3 fall - and one unrelated 
ll boar, $190.00; 75 gilts and 20 boars ge Pte 


fal 00, 
Bock Farm, Hi No-t, Box ill, Devenport. Jews. 


AM WORTH boars—winter and spring farrow. 

bg + Lenny | A buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 

. wa 
ie On lowa Primary No. 7. 














SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS | 


FOR SALE 


Flock headers and show flocks, or individuals for the 
coming state fairs. Shropshires, Oxfords, Hamp- 
shires, Southdowns, Rambouillets—rams and ewes. 


Animal Hushandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 





bone and well w: -class 8 Papers 
free. Two miles east of Renwick. Iowa. 
J. EH. FRANK, Renwick, Iewa 





Delaine Merino Rams 


Either polled or horned. Splendid individuals at 
xeasonabie priceae Come and see them, or write 


A. J. Blakely & Gon, Grinnell, lewa 





x.S8S. 
We sell all breeds. Sales made ev Write 





AUCTIONEERS z 









S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, iowa. 
















90% of the tractor manufacturers relied : 
on Mobiloil in Nebraska tractor tests ] 


ake this chart your guide 


} g bee correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for. engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks and tractors are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated by the 
letters shown below. “Arc.” means Gargoyle Mobiloil 


- 











I 


HERE is convincing proof of Mobiloil 


superiority. 

Before any manufacturer can sell trac- 
tors in Nebraska, the state law provides 
that he must submit a stock model to 
the Agricultural Department of the 


_ State University for a series of exhaus- 


tive tests. 


On the outcome of these tests rests 
more than permission to sell tractors in 
the State of Nebraska. The results are 
accepted as standards of tractor perform- 
ance throughout the United States and 
all over the world. 


Naturally the manufacturers take every 
precaution to prevent unnecessary wear 
and repairs. Fuel and oil consumption 
must be kept at a minimum. 

And for these tests—go0% of the tractor 
manufacturers relied on Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. No better proof of. Mobiloil 
quality and economy could be asked. 


\ 


(No. 7) 





Actually cheaper to use 


-Mobiloil may cost a few cents more per. 


gallon. But farmers frequently find that 
it reduces oil consumption from 15% 
to 50%. 

You also save money because less time 
is lost through overheating and break- 
downs. You have less carbon and fewer 
repairs. One smali repair resulting from 
the use of cheap oil may cost you more 
than a whole year’s supply of Mobiloil. 


Substantial discount 


For a season's supply it is much cheaper 
to buy in the 55-gallon and 30-gallon 
drums with convenient faucets. On these 
large containers- your Mobiloil dealer 
will give you a substantial discount. 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil 
Chart which tells the correct grade of 
Mobiloil for your car, tractor and truck. 
You are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 
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your dealer’s. 


from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Model 
T; use Gargoyle-Mobiloil ““E”). 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart at ! 




















1928 1927. 1926 1925 

‘i Engine es ine Engine Es ine 
motor TRUCKS | £/ 5} 2/5] 2/5] 2] 8 
AND TRACTORS. | E/ 5} €] 2] 2] £) 2) 5 
alelalelal\sl|ais 

AGROCAE. os 5 cats ooh A jArc} A jArc] A jAre] A |Arc. 
WR: ode Fi cask A jArc} A jArcd A jArcj A jArc. 
Cadillac... «2.2 sn BBiArc BBiArcj BBiArc4 A |Arc. 
Chandler Special Six.) A jArc] A | A ]....]....)....}.... 
(other models)} A \Arc} A jArcj A |Arc. A Arc. 
Chevrolet.........: A jAre] A jArc} A jArcJ A |Arc. 
Chrysler 4 cyl.......] A |Arc] A |Arc] A [Arc A |JArc. 
£ Imperial 80] BBJArc} A| AJ AJ A}....].... 
7 5 aera: AlArc] A} ALTA;IATA|LA 
Diamond T........ AJAITAILATAFATAIA 
Dodge Bros.....:. :-} A Are] A JAre, A jArc] A Arc. 
SE snes Saas eye A {Arc}... .}-...] A jAre] A |Arc. 
[ee ee A Arc] A |Arc| A |Arc| A |Arc. 

Federal B6, 3B6; F6, . 

B6......-.) A jAre} A {Arc} A re.|Arc. 

“ x2, Tew, TEBLA| AA lArcl....|...] A] A 
** (other models)..) A} A} A| AAA |Arc./Arc. 
Ford A & AA SS Bee Sh SS Pa Seen 
eine |. EJ EIS EJEVEJE 
BB} BB) BB} BB BB) BB 

MASEL i hs. Ben chen 0 

BiA|B/A/B/A 

AI[AJA/ATAIA 

A [Are] -A |Arc} A jArc. 

A jArc|.A jArcd A |Arc. 

A jArc| A jArc] A |Arc. 

rg ee Sie Se ee 

A|ALAILAIAIA 

A jArej A /Are.| A |Arc. 

AJ|AIA;AIAjIA 

A JArc} A jArc} A jArc. 

| A jArc] A jArc) A /Arc. 

4 A tAre} A jArc] A Arc 

| A jArc} A jArc} A jArc 

«| A jAre} A‘jArc. A /Arc. 

+ A jArc) A jArc) A /Arc. 

A jAre. A jArc.JAre.|Arc. 

A jArej A jArel....].... 

A |Arc} A jAreJ A jArc. 

.|.A jAre} A jAre.JjArc./Arc. 

A[A;[AJAJTA|IA 

A/SAJTA/ATAIA 

A Arc] A {Arc A. |Arc. 

| A {Are} A jArcJArc./Arc. 

AJA}FAJ;ATA/A 

| A jArcj A jAre.) A jArc. 

| A jArcd A jArc] A |Are. 

Arc.\ArejArc.!Arc.JArc.|Arc. 

AILAITAIAJA/A 

«fg. --| B jAre| B lArc, 

| BB\Arc| BBiArc} BBIArc. 

Ae bevcses6 

A}BB A: 

AIB A|B| Al 

AIB A | BB Aj 
S42 Vabatoleas ibe weleers A ar eleee o 

A A AIBIA, 

A A A | BB A’ 

A A ATBIA 

A A A+BB) A: 

AJ A AIBIA 

“A A ABB A: 

A A AITBB A 

A A A|B Al 

ee BR ESE Pee A{ BB Ai 

A AIBiA 

A Ai BBA 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 
‘For their correct lubrication, 
*. or Mobilubrican 





































